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GREENHOUSE HEATING 


Pink paraffin soives 
Gardeners Problem 
. There is a way of heating 
a your greenhouse safely 
and efficiently—but 
i= without letting yourself in 
for a lot of expense. 
Use Aladdin Pink 
ee Paraffin. It gives you a 
constant temperature with 
no fear of smoking or 
unpleasant smells. 
ae There is no finer paraffin 
i: than Aladdin Pink. And 
fortunately it’s most 


Fick PINK 


‘Aladdin’ and 
‘Pink’ are joint 
registered trade- 
marks of Aladdin 
Industries Ltd. and 
Shell-Mex and BP. 
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ALUMINEX PRICES DOWN 
BY MORE THAN 


The world’s best greenhouse completely redesigned. 
New construction means even earlier, surer, heavier 
crops for less capital investment, lower running costs. 


The new Aluminex houses cost over 20% less. 
How has this been made possibie? By com- 
pletely redesigning both the construction and 
the metal sections—giving a house just as 
strong, even more efficient—yet costing less 
to make. 


improved 
ventilation 
on all models. 


The angle of opening of the continuous roof 
ventilators has been increased on all models and 
is now well above horizontal. On the 30 ft. span 
illustrated the angle is 30 degrees above hori- 
zontal, the opening portion being 3 ft. deep. 


Remote control gear opens all vents. 
The non-slip Teleflex system of remote control 
operates the roof and sidewall vents on all 
models. Up to 200 ft. of continuous ventilation 
can be opened by one handle. The Teleflex 
system for the roof vents of the 30 ft. span is 
electrically operated. 


Draught-proof construction cuts 


fuel bills. The new Aluminex house will get 

A the most out of your heat- 
ing installation. All glass 
is bedded on permanent 
non-setting Prestik. Slam 
bars of continuous opening 
vents close down onto 
P.V.C. plastic seatings. 
Thus the whole house can 
be effectively sealed against 
draughts, preventing con- 
vection heat losses and 
making fumigation 100% 
efficient. 


More and yet more light. New metal sec- 
tions and roof members offer the very minimum 
obstruction to light. No other house lets in more 
light than the new Aluminex. 


%& For next year’s Aluminex crops. 
Delivery in time for next year’s crops 
will be doubtful unless you make enquir- 
jes now. Save yourself trouble—fill in 
and post the form on the back of this page. 


No internal supports whatever. 

Nothing to get in the way of cultivators in the 
new Aluminex houses. Even the 30 ft. span is 
rigidly supported by roof trusses. 
Leak-proof, drip-proof glazing 

without putty. The Aluminex House can’t 
leak or drip on your crops. The patent puttyless 
glazing is fool-proof—all internal moisture is 
led outside. 


Easily cleaned surfaces can’t harbour 


fung or - In the new Aluminex there 
are no pockets or crevices to harbour or collect 
pests or moisture and let fungi grow. 


Guaranteed 100°/, corrosion-proof 


construction. The entire structure is of heat 
treated Magnesium Silicon Aluminium alloys 
HE9 and HE10 conforming to British Standard 
Specification 1476. Nuts and bolts are high 
tensile alloy and “‘Staybrite” stainless steel. You 
never have to paint Aluminex greenhouses. 


Propagating, plant or tomato houses 
in 4 different spans. Choose from the 
standard types shown to give you a propagating 
house, a plant house or a tomato house in any of 
the four Aluminex spans which are 11‘, 15’, 20’ 
multi-span, so there is 
an Aluminex for every 
growing need, covering 
a new Carnation 


any area. And for car- 
nation growers, there is 


and 30’. You can have 
Aluminex 46' wide. 


any lengths made up in 

10’ sections, single or 
ALUMINEX 
GET DETAILS AND PRICE OF 
THE ALUMINEX YOU WANT 


‘ 


ALUMINEX ENQUIRY FORM 


‘— Use this to get details of an ALUMINEX GREENHOUSE 
to your requirements as described on back of this page 


Save a letter by filling in this enquiry form NOW. No 
obligation whatever is incurred on your part. Post it to 


ALUMINEX GREENHOUSES LTD., 36 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1!1 


Please send me specifications, constructional drawings and an estimate for the 
supply, erection and glazing of an Aluminex Greenhouse to my requirements as 


a wn below. 
i Indicate tn the appropriate spaces the details 
of the particular Aluminex you are considering. 
HOUSE TYPS | (mo glased sidewalls) 
11 ft. 
15 ft. 
WIDTH 20 ft. 
30 ft. 
LENGTH Number of units 10° long 
Total number of spans required 
MULTI 
SPAN * Whether future additional 
spans to be allowed for 
At one Gable end only 
DOORS 
At both Gable ends | 
Both Sides — 
SIDEWALL 
None — | 
Please state whether separate quotation and details of benching are required ...... 
11 ft. SPAN 15 ft. SPAN 20 ft. | 30 ft. SPAN 
Side staging 3’ 6” wide ry 
Side staging 3’ 9° wide 
To your special 
Centre bench 7 wide — — requirements 


I should like to discuss the Aluminex house with your technical representative. CJ 


Signed. DATE. * Note: Aluminex green- 

houses can be supplied 

NAME Z with a removable fast 

Note: CAPITAL LETTERS PLEASE OR BUSINESS STAMP | glazed screen replacing 

norma! sidewall glazing 

ADDRESS and with valley gutter in 

position for future ex- 
tension. 
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EN - TOUT - CAS 


THE LARGEST MAKERS OF 
HARD COURTS AND Prt 
SPORTS GROUNDS IN GREAT BRITAIN —cterdlasa'Tetma, 


Gustav VI 


EN-TOUT-CAS Courts used for the British Hard Court Championships 
for the last 27 years. 


EN-TOUT-CAS Running Tracks, Including Iffley Road, Oxford, 
where the first mile under 4 minutes was made on 6th May, 1954. 


EN-TOUT-CAS Sole Makers of Carter’s and En-Tout-Cas Squash 
Courts, which can now be economically and speedily constructed. 
EN-TOUT-CAS Sole Makers of ‘‘BITUTURF”’ Practice Cricket Pitches. 


EN-TOUT-CAS design and make Sports Pavilions, Seats, School 
Furniture, etc. 


EN-TOUT-CAS (Published Annually) Price List (88 pages) of all kinds 
of Grass Seeds, Fertilisers, Sports Ground Equipment and 
Accessories (please send for this). 


Booklets, Layouts, Specifications and Estimates from :— 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., SYSTON, Near LEICESTER 


LONDON OFFICE at HARRODS, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 (Sports Dept.—t1st Floor) Tel.: Sloane 8117-8 


* DON’T ORDER 
YOUR SEEDS UNTIL 
YOU HAVE SEEN 


FELLING 1955 
BRACING 
PRUNING CATALOGUE AND 


GARDEN GUIDE 


NO CHARGE SPRAYING 
FOR ESTIMATES SHAPING Send for your FREE copy of our 
64-page illustrated Catalogue and 


AT, OF EXPERIENCED MEN Garden Guide, containing details of 
UNDER EXPERT SUPERVISION our SPECIAL BONUS OFFER. 
FULLY INSURED 


We offer many new and improved 
strains of flower and vegetable seeds 


TR t f S PE C | A L | ST at money-saving prices. 


RUSTINGTON SAMUEL DOBIE & SON, LTD. 


SUSSEX a. ao (Dept. 21), 11 Grosvenor Street, Chester 
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STRAWSON 


Quality 
GREENHOUSES 


We can now supply any type and size of Green- 
house and shall be happy to send estimates 
and full particulars on receipt of enquiries. 
Surveys of Inspection arranged in any 
part of the country at short notice 
* WRITE NOW—Dept. 4/8 
Details of our range of Greenhouses, Garden 
Frames, Gre e Heating and other interesting 
information are included in the 1954 Strawson 
Brochure. 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON 
HORLEY,SURREY Tel. Horley 130 


BARI’s— 


SEEDS 


FINEST SELECTED STRAINS 
AND TESTED GROWTH 


VEGETABLE SEEDS 
SEED POTATOES 
FLOWER SEEDS 
GRASS SEEDS 


Catalogue post free on request 


Established 90 years ago, the same 
proud tradition is still maintained, 
which ensures unqualified results 
from all products supplied. 


It is cheapest in the long run to 
BUY THE BEST FROM 


BARR & SONS 


Established 1860 
King Street ,Covent Garden, W.C.2 


WALTER C. SLOCOCK, Lid. 


FOR OVER 160 YEARS 


RHODODENDRON 
SPECIALISTS 


AND PRODUCERS OF FIRST QUALITY 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, FRUITS, ROSES, Etc. 


Please write for copies of our 
CATALOGUES 
“RHODOS and AZALEAS” and/or 
“TREES and SHRUBS” (New) 


GOLDSWORTH NURSERY 
WOKING , SURREY 


sEEDE po 70 
con TAINS [7p 
| 
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| A revolution Gute Shear 

ign, ficted 
RUST_RESISTING 
Hollow Forged, com _ 
strength with lightness. 
Floating Bearing gives a ee, 
easy action. Using no sprin 4 
offers a long wearing life 
adjustable when 
Designed for normal 
movement and ease of cutting. 

| Patent applied for. 


Write for illustrated leaflet T1. 


WILKINSON 
SWORD 


THE WILKINSON SWORD co. LTD, LONDON, w.s 


RUSTLESS 
SECTIONAL 


GARDEN 
FRAMES 


Framework of cast aluminium 
in units which can be extended 
to any length in single or span 
(double) width. 

Supplied complete with clear 
lass, glazing clips and oo. 


ree delivery: despatch within 
14 days. 
Single frame 4 ft. x 2 ft.6ins. £5 5 Q Span roof frame 4 ft. xSft. £9 6 9 
Singie frame extension ... £4 4 9 Span roof frame extension... £7 9 9 
SEND FOR FULL DETAILS TO.— 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTb. 
HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT BRAINTREE, ESSEX 


GARDEN SHEAR of the FUTURE! jj 
The —and you'll also 
KE 
YY, 
Y / | 
Y PRICE 
f WY 12/6 
w.4i2 
W.42. POCKET PRUNER 
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GIFTS 


are invariably a problem but *‘ something 
for the garden "’ is assured of a welcome. 


We supply 


GIFT TOKENS 


to any value. 


The recipient may order as desired from 
the vast range of garden subjects which 
we stock. 


Trees and Shrubs; Herbaceous, 
Alpine and Aquatic plants ; Roses 
(including Species and Old-Fashioned 
varieties) ; Fruit; Bulbs ; Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds ; Summer Bed- 
ding and Greenhouse plants ; etc. 


Catalogues on application 


HILLIER & SONS 
WINCHESTER 


“CRAVEN” 
WINTER PRODUCTS 


INCLUDING 
**CARBO-CRAVEN’’ TAR OIL WASH 
**WINTEROL’’ TAR OIL 
**PARA-CARBO” TAR-PETROLEUM 
**WINTER SOLOL’’ PETROLEUM 
**CRESOFIN” D.N.O.C. PETROLEUM 


ALSO 
D.N.0.C. CONCENTRATES 


* 


For full particulars and prices apply: 


W. J. CRAVEN & CO., LTD. 


EVESHAM 
Phone 2631 Grams CRAVEN 


“British and best! in every test”’ 


SECATEURS 
Prices from 12/6 a pair 


BUSH PRUNERS 
Price 28/- a pair 


TREE LOPPERS 
Price 40/- a pair 


— ALL PARTS REPLACEABLE — 


Obtainable at all first-class lronmongers, 
Nurserymen, Seedsmen and Stores 


ROLCUT - 9/13 LONSDALE ROAD 
LONDON N.W.6 MAIDA VALE 5053 


BEST QUALITY 
NURSERY STOCK 


from West Sussex 


We offer for present delivery some of 
the most reliable trees and plants obtain- 
able from our 100 acre nurseries, situated 
in the exposed fertile belt beneath the 
South Downs. 
FRUIT TREES ROSES 
FLOWERING TREES and SHRUBS 
HEDGE PLANTS CLIMBERS 
HERBACEOUS and ROCK PLANTS 
in best varieties 


Send for our 96 page catalogue. 
Personal attention assured 


BAR MA 
NURSERIES 


BARNHAM, Nr. BOGNOR REGIS 
SUSSEX. (Established 1880) 


By to 
4. urserymen Elizabeth the 
& Seedsmen Queen Mother 
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Seeds of Quality 


Beauty is too important a thing to 
be left to chance. So don’t choose 
your seeds by the picture on the 
packet; go by the mame. And re- 
member, the name “ UNWINS 
OF HISTON ” is recognised by 
gardeners themselves as a first-class 
guarantee of success. 


Our catalogues are fully illustrated, 
helpful and informative. Write for 


The 
Original 
Firm 


Est. 1765 


BRITAIN’S BEST 
ROSES... 


For Quality and Reliability 
Benjamin R. Cant’s Rose Trees 
and Bushes stand supreme, 
It’s a reputation which we 
cherish and constantly strive 
to maintain. 


May we post you our new Catalogue? 
BENJAMIN R. CANT & SONS LTD. 
The Old Rose Garden, 
COLCHESTER 


The following 
have arrived... 


and discerning gardeners who saw their 
début at Chelsea share our view that these 
new Evergreen Azaleas have a great future. 
With their profusion of flower in delicate 
pastel shades, and their compact habit of 
growth, they are invaluable additions to 
the range of hardy evergreen azaleas. 


FERNDOWN HYBRID AZALEAS 


NETTIE. Delightful single clear pink. 
CROWN JEWEL. Large scarlet flowers, 
hose-in-hose. Dwarf spreading habit. 

MARGOT. Claret rose. 

KILIMANJARO. White; flat & spreading. 

SELINA. Rose opal; dwarf. 

KILIMANI. Masses of small shell pink 
flowers. 

All 12/6 each. Full collection of 6 for 65/- 

Orders value 40/— and over carriage and 

packing free for cash with order. Under 40/- 
please add 2/- in the £1, minimum 1/6. 


Detailed catalogue free on request. 


STEWARTS NURSERIES 
FERNDOWN DORSET 


LORD WOLMER’S 
FRUIT TREES 


These trees have been known for many 

years for their outstanding quality and 

reliability and are all grown on correct 
rootstocks. 


APPLES PEARS 

PLUMS PEACHES 

CHERRIES NECTARINES 
SOFT FRUITS 


also BEECHES for Hedging. 


Catalogue with much useful information 
FREE on application to :— 


FRUIT NURSERY DEPT. 
(J.R.H.), 
BLACKMOOR ESTATE, LTD. 
LISS, HANTS. 


your free copy today. = 
2 
ESSEX 
W.J.UNWIN LTD. HISTON~ CAMBRIDGE >> 
Vil 
— 


PRODUCERS ! 


LARGE STOCKS of 
MODERN HYBRIDS. 
CYMBIDIUMS, 
CYPRIPEDIUMS, 
CATTLEYAS, etc., 
ODONTOGLOSSUMS, 


MISCELLANEOUS and BOTANI- 
CALS—all at reasonable prices. 


Our Illustrated Booklet “‘The Simplicity 
of Orchid Growing "’ and/or Latest Cata- 
logue will be sent FREE ON REQUEST. 


MANSELL & HATCHER LTD. 
Dept. R.H., Cragg Wood Nurseries 
RAWDON, LEEDS, Yorkshire 


Telephone: RAWDON 16. 


BUY INSPECTED 
PLANTS DIRECT 
from the ACTUAL 


Members British Orchid Growers Association. 


THE 


Chiltern Tree 


Surgeons 


Specialists in the 


preservation of mature 
and ornamental trees. 


Lopping and felling 
of dangerous trees. 
27 QUEEN COURT 


QUEEN SQUARE, W.C.1 


TERMINUS 8394 


WHEATHAMPSTEAD - 


Berried 
T ASK 
FeaSure | to sce 
A 
SHRUBS FOR AUTUMN COPY OF 
AND WINTER COLOUR 
IN YOUR GARDEN THIS 
ATTRACTIVE 
Written by Britain’s 
most distinguished plant BOOK 
expiorer :— AT YOUR 
F. KINGDON-WARD BOOKSELLER 
O.B.E., F.L.S. 
He will 
or practical gardener, 
this book shows how, by be p woneed 
growing “ berried”’ plants, to show it 
colour can be sustained to you. 
in the garden through 
Autumn into Winter. The 
pleasant and informative FROM 
style in which it is written | BOOKSELLERS 
also enhances its appeal! to 
all nature lovers. 25/- 
Containing 24 
WARD LOCK 
‘liustrations, 


Still the finest 
TAR OIL 
WINTER WASH 


for control of 
APHIS, APPLE SUCKER, 
WINTER MOTH CATERPILLAR 
1 gall. 15/- 2 gall. 26/- 
5 gall. 10 gall. 75/~ 
| gall. makes 16 galls. Wash. 


Mortegg has M. of A. approval 


RPHY 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


HERTS. 


4 
¥ 
4 
4 
eve 
vill 


SPRAYING AND 


Hie 


** HYPER-MICROVER 


THE 


HIGH 
PRESSURE POWER SPRAYER 


23 gallons per minute at 220 |b. per 
square inch. 


For details of this and the many other machines 
in our wide range, write for Catalogue to:— 


COOPER, PEGLER & CO. LTD. 


P.O. Box No. 9-67 
BURGESS HILL, SUSSEX 


cook’s “Mexwich”’ BRUSHES 
Chelsea Show Reflections No. 3 


Topic ‘*A Xmas Present’’ 


COOK’S “SUPRA” TROLLEY KNEELER 
(Reg. Design 873960) 
appealed to many as a suitable gift for their 
gardening friends. 
(1) The Slot in tray for trowel or fork to assist 
gardener to rise. 
2) Rubber Kneeler 14 x 7 inches. 
3} Cast Aluminium Frame. (Total weight 6!bs.) 
(4) Four Hardwood Rollers. 
(5) Easy movement from plant to plant without 
rising or stooping. 


A customer writes in:—*'! am very pleased indeed 
with the extremely well made and serviceable trolley” 


cooK’s 
Makers of Horticultural BRUSHES etc. since 1814 
DAVEY PLACE, NORWICH, NORFOLK 


You are invited to send for our 
1955 CATALOGUE 
of PEDIGREE FLOWER AND VEGETABLE 
SEED 


In one list are to be found the specialities of many 
World-famous Growers including: 


RAOUL MARTIN’S Carnations and Zinnias 

ROGGLI BROS.’ Pansies 

FISCHER’S Cyclamen 

CHARLES MOREL’S Petunias, Freesias and Cinerarias 

TEICHER’S Stocks 

WEISER & VIRNICH’S Begonia, Gloxinia and 
Calceolaria 


UNWIN’S Sweet Peas 
GEORG HAMPE’S Primroses 


NEW FOR 1955 
CHINCHERINCHEE from South Africa 
CHRYSAN THEMUM, large flowered—double. From 


apan 
DWARF SWEET PEAS, for bedding. From U.S.A. 
etc., etc. 


Fi. HYBRID TOMATOES 


and a delicious new vegetable 
RED BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 


A copy of our Catalogue will be sent in December, 
post free, on request. 


GEORGE B. ROBERTS. 
(Seed Merchant) 
DAVINGTON, FAVERSHAM, KENT > 
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OUR NURSERY 


IS GROWING 
YOUR 1955 
* GARDEN 


Take this short-cut to #” WONDERFUL 
a glorious garden next 

year, by planting now 2 Money Saving 
our well-established He COLLECTIONS 
R E Ss —specially suitable 


4 for New Gardens—. 
4% are just one of the 


FRUIT TREES 


FLOWERING PAGE 
TREES & SHRUBS 2 ILLUSTRATED 
“HEDGE PLANTS General 


CONIFERS * CATALOGUE 
All Top Quality Only “" Free for 24d. stamp 


F. TOYNBEE, LTD. 


Nurserymen & Landscape Gardeners 
BARNHAM (Bogner Regis) SUSSEX 
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‘“<Plantoids get 
to the root 
of things” 


says FRED STREETER, V.M.H. 


“ We regular growers have proved again 
and again how plants of all kinds thrive 
om Plantoids. These handy little plant 
a growth tablets are now used throughout 
‘ the season in millions of gardens all over 

at the country to encourage the robust, 


healthy growth of flowers, vegetables and 
soft fruits. 


Plantoids contain Nitrogen for growth, Potash for 
stamina, Phosphates for development, Iron and Manganese 
for colour and Calcium to sweeten the soil. All you need do is 
drop these little tablets into finger-deep holes alongside the plants and 
a leave the rest to Nature. Plantoids get to the root of things !” 


PLANTOIDS 


PLANT GROWTH TABLETS 


5 ee Prom all Chemists, Co-ops, STANDARD PACK 
Multiple Stores eta” (OVER 300 TABLETS) 3/ 


HALF PACK 
(OVER 150 TABLETS) 2/ - 


GROWERS’ PACK 
(OVER 1,000 TABLETS) 8/- 


1 Mahe a hole Drop ina Nature does 


if near the plant Plantoid the rest 
j DISTRIBUTORS : GRAHAM FARISH LIMITED, BROMLEY, KENT. 
4 MAKERS OF SNAP VACUUM CLOSURES 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS—DECEMBER AND JANUARY 


Shows 
Wepnespay, December 1 \ Fortnightly Flower Show. 
IO A.M. to 5 P.M. -Late Apple and Pear Competition 
(second day). 


Tuespay, January 25, 1955 
I2 NOON to 6 P.M. : . 
Wepnespay, January 26 Fortnightly Flower Show. 

IO A.M. to § P.M. 


Lecture 
Tuespay, January 25, at 3 P.M. “The Production of Hardy Out-of- 
Season Flowers for Cutting” by MR. H. W. ABBISS, M.B.E., 
D.C.M., M.M., N.D.H., F.L.S. 


Annual General Meeting—The Annual General Meeting to re- 
ceive the Report of the Council for 1954 and a statement of accounts 
for that year will be held on Tuesday, February 22, at 3 p.m. The 
Meeting will be held in the Old Hall instead of in the Lecture Room as 
in previous years and there should be ample room for all who wish to 
attend. It is hoped that as many Fellows as possible will come and that 
any Fellow who reads this notice will draw the attention of other 
Fellows whom he knows to this change of venue. 

Committee Meetings on January 4, 1955—If necessary the 
following Committees will meet on Tuesday, January 4, 1955, to con- 
sider novelties: 

Fruit and Vegetable Committee 

Orchid Committee 

Joint Chrysanthemum Committee. 
(549) 
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Anyone wishing to submit a novelty to one of these Committees on 
January 4, must inform the Secretary before December 31, 1954, so 
that the necessary arrangements may be made. 


Results of the Society’s Examinations held in 1954 


Examination for the National Diploma in Horticulture —Of 
the nine candidates who presented themselves for the N.D.H. Final 
Examination in Section 11—General Commercial Horticulture—the 
Diploma has been awarded to: 


Mr. A. J. Bedding Mr. J. Finney 
Mr. R. F. Clements Mr. G. W. Large 


Examination for the Teachers’ Diploma in School Gardening 
—This Examination is intended for the professional teacher giving 
instruction in school gardening. Nineteen candidates entered for the 
Intermediate section of the Examination, of whom fifteen reached the 
necessary standard in the written examination to go forward to the 
practical tests; in the practical work the standard was exceptionally 
low with the result that only one candidate passed the examination as 
a whole. 

In the Final Examination nine of the seventeen candidates were 
successful, and the Teachers’ Diploma in School Gardening was 
awarded to:— 


Miss M. I. Aitken Mr. R. F. Lewis 
Mr. R. W. Colton Mr. J. H. Martin 
Mr. E. J. Davies Mr. J. Smith 

Mr. G. W. Evans Mr. F. J. T. Wilson 


Mr. R. M. Humphreys 
The Society’s Examinations in 1955—Candidates wishing to 


enter for the Society’s Examinations in Horticulture in 1955 are 

reminded that the closing dates for entry forms are as follows: 

General Examination in Horticulture, and General Examination in 
Horticulture for Juniors—Monday, January 10, 1955. 

National Diploma in Horticulture—Intermediate and Final Examina- 
tions, and N.D.H. Honours—Tuesday, February 1, 1955. 

Teachers’ Diploma in School Gardening—Intermediate and Final 
Examinations—Tuesday, February 1, 1955. 


Scottish Gardens Cruise, 1955—-The Gardens Committee of the 
National Trust for Scotland has once more chartered the ‘I’.S.S. Lady 
Killarney from Coast Lines Limited and has organized a Gardens Cruise 
to take place from May 12 to 19. The gardens to be visited, by kind 
permission of the owners, are Kiloran on Colonsay; Arduaine on Loch 
Melfort; Crarae and Stonefield on Loch Fyne; and Brodick Castle, 
Arran. The Trust property of Inverewe, Wester Ross, will also be 
included. 

Further information, details of itinerary and all cruise arrangements 
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are included in the brochure which may be obtained from the Organizing 
Secretary, Gardens Cruise, ‘The National Trust for Scotland, 5 Char- 
lotte Square, Edinburgh 2. 

The Cultivation of Roses—By J. wiLson. A new 12-page pamphlet 
with 8 pages of illustrations is now available, price 1s., postage and 
packing 3d. 

Publications—The attention of Fellows is drawn to the leaflet 
and order form for Publications inserted in the November issue of the 
JOURNAL. 


NOTES FROM WISLEY 
J. B. Paton 


ECEMBER is not a month when the Gardens are much frequented, 

but for those Fellows who live near at hand a visit to Wisley on 
a sunny afternoon can be both pleasant and profitable. Autumn and 
winter fruits still can be observed, whilst this is probably the best time 
of year for a study of coloured barks and buds. As berried plants were 
discussed last month and coloured twigs in November 1953, it is pro- 
posed this month to note a few of those broad-leaved evergreens which 
are often neglected in gardens but which deserve a place in all collections 
of hardy plants, for they act as a foil for the bright flowers and fill 
otherwise colourless corners. 

An evergreen is defined as a plant which retains its foliage green 
for at least a full year. A plant on which the leaves remain only over the 
winter is sometimes distinguished and called wintergreen. The reason 
for leaf-fall during the autumn is that with the approach of winter the 
temperature of the soil is often so low that the absorption of water by 
the roots practically ceases. Now, as much of the water absorbed into 
the plant by the roots leaves the plant by the process of transpiration 
from the surface of the leaves, it is clear that if only a little water can 
be absorbed only a little or even none at all must be transpired. One 
obvious way to cut down transpiration is to reduce the leaf surface from 
which transpiration takes place and this is done by the plant shedding 
its leaves. Evergreens on the other hand are able to retain their leaves 
because these are so often leathery of texture and are covered with a 
thick outer skin or cuticle. Such leaves are not only able to store water 
but also are able greatly to restrict transpiration. 

October is usually considered the best month in which to move 
evergreens because at this time of year the temperature of the soil is 
still high enough to allow the formation of new roots. Spring planting, 
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with the possibility of drying winds, frost and frozen ground preventing 
absorption of water by the freshly moved roots, can often be dangerous. 
Thus when planting in the spring, it is advisable to place a screen of 
sacking or wattle hurdles round the plants. Should the summer 
following planting be a dry one an overhead spray or syringe in the 
evening does more good than small quantities of water applied at the 
roots. 

The Wisley collection of evergreens is a large one for it includes of 
course many hundreds of Rhododendrons and Camellias. As these 
genera have been discussed in previous notes, admittedly from the point 
of view of their flowers and not from their foliage, we propose, in this 
instance, to consider various handsome broad-leaved evergreens of 
other genera. 

One of the first evergreens to be seen on entering the Gardens, 
immediately to the right of the main gate, is the Chinese 7rachelo- 
Spermum jasminoides, introduced from Shanghai in 1844 by FORTUNE. 
It is an attractive climber with lustrous leaves and very fragrant white 
flowers. At Wisley flowers are produced but sparsely, and undoubtedly 
its main virtue here—and in most gardens out of doors—is its strong 
growth which enables it to cover large areas of wall space. Another 
splendid climber, the semi-evergreen Jasminum officinale, is to be found 
on the Frameyard Wall, and its variety affine by the tradesman’s en- 
trance to the Laboratory. ‘The leaves, each of five to seven leaficts, are 
attractive at all times of the year. The type with fragrant white blossoms 
has a wide distribution from China in the east to Persia in the west, and 
has been cultivated in this country for many centuries. 7. officinale 
var. affine has more numerous and larger pink-flushed flowers. 

In the Wild Garden there is a remarkable Holly, the Japanese [lex 
latifolia, which many visitors mistake for a Magnolia or even for a 
Camellia. Although not regarded as being very hardy it was planted 
before 1904 and it seems never to be touched by the frost. The dark 
green shining oblong leaves are thick and leathery, only very shallowly 
toothed, and often 8 inches long and 3 inches wide. All the evergreen 
Hollies are splendid plants for the winter months. Of the common 
Holly, Jlex Aquifolium, there are innumerable varieties, many with 
green leaves, many with leaves variegated with gold or with silver. /lex 
Aquifolium var. camelliaefolia, to be found in the Award of Garden Merit 
Collection, is one of the finest of the green Hollies, forming a neat compact 
bush and having large dark burnished leaves up to 5 inches long and 
2 inches broad, and often entirely free from spines. It bears pistillate 
flowers only, and so a pollen-bearing variety such as the Donnington 
Holly, [lex Aquifolium var. donningtonensis, should be planted near it if 
its brilliant scarlet berries are required. 

Also in this part of the Garden is Osmanthus Delavayi, introduced 
into cultivation by the ABBE DELAVAY from the mountains near Lanking, 
in Yunnan. Of the original seeds sent to M. M. L. DE VILMORIN only one 
germinated. The wide distribution of this plant in British gardens today 
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is due to seeds sent from China by GEORGE FORREST. The leathery leaves 
are more or less toothed and have tiny dark spots on the under surface. 
This shrub is also notable for the white scented flowers produced in 
April and appears to be reasonably hardy surviving all but the most 
severe spring frosts without injury. It forms a neat compact bush which 
requires only little pruning; but if pruning should be necessary it 
should be performed immediately the plant has finished flowering. 
FORREST, who introduced the Osmanthus which bears his name from the 
mountains of Yunnan, regarded it as one of the finest shrubs he ever 
saw. Certainly O. Forresti is a beautiful shrub with its large slender 
pointed, entire or spiny-toothed leaves, sweetly scented white flowers 
and deep blue-purple berries. But it has not proved to be so good a 
plant for the average garden as has O. Delavayi. The Barberries are 
noted particularly for the glowing colours of their fruits. But some are 
excellent foliage plants and one of the best is certainly the Chinese 
Berberis verruculosa which forms an attractive plant with its rigid habit 
and lustrous green elliptic leaves glaucous-grey beneath. Although noth- 
ing could be more attractive on the heathland than the Common Gorse, 
this is not really suitable for garden cultivation. On the contrary the 
double form known as Ulex europaeus plenus makes a good garden plant 
in a dry sunny position on a poor soil ; on good soils it flowers but 
poorly. It is attractive at all times of the year with its prickly dense 
habit and with all leaves reduced to spiny petioles. 

The slow-growing New Zealand Olearia Haastu makes a shapely 
bush which may eventually reach a height of 4 feet. It is not completely 
hardy in this country, but if killed to the ground it usually sends up 
fresh shoots in the spring. The plants at Wisley were badly injured in 
the winter of 1946-47 but now have fully recovered to produce their 
dark shining green leaves which are covered beneath with a felt of white 
hairs and may be up to an inch long. It is a plant which grows par- 
ticularly well near the sea or in the town garden. 

Leaving the Award of Garden Merit Collection and moving into 
Seven Acres by the path which skirts the rock bank near the Round 
Pond, we notice the California Arbutus Menziesii with beautiful leaves 
dark green above and glaucous or almost white below. Underneath this 
tree grow Aucuba japonica and its yellow-spotted variegated form, both 
excellent shrubs for a very shady position and easily propagated by 
cuttings. There is also Euonymus myrianthus which was introduced 
from western China by WILSON in 1908 and first flowered at Lanarth; 
the flowers are of no particular significance, but they are followed by 
four-angled yellow fruits which open to reveal orange-scarlet seeds in 
December. 

In Seven Acres there are many interesting evergreens among which 
the genus Elaeagnus has some fine representatives near the Pinetum end 
of this part of the Garden. EF. pungens maculata, also known as E.. pungens 
aureo-maculata or E.. pungens aureo-variegata, has adeep yellow blotch in 
the centre of the light green leaves, while the form E. pungens variegata 
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has yellowish-white margins to the leaves. These plants do best in a 
sunny position. E. macrophylla from Japan and Korea has its young 
stems covered with brown hairs ; the oblong-elliptic leaves, rounded at 
the base and often with wavy and crisped margins are always beauti- 
fully silvery below and at first are dusted with silver above as well. 
There is also to be seen a hybrid between E. macrophylla and E. 
pungens called E. x Ebbingei which originated in Holland. 

Of the evergreen Escallonias (and all the species except EF. virgata, 
which is the hardiest, are evergreen) one of the most outstanding is the 
large burnished green-leaved E. x Iveyi. This hybrid arose at 
Caerhays as a natural cross between E. montevidensis and E. * exoniensis 
and would appear to be a reasonable hardy plant. Introduced from the 
Island of Chiloe by WILLIAM LoBB about 1846, E. macrantha makes a 
dense bush of luxuriant habit. It is not fully hardy in most of England, 
but in the south-western counties it is frequently used as a hedging 
plant, for it withstands strong sea winds. 

Two most handsome evergreens are Phillyrea latifolia and P. decora. 
The former is a native of southern Europe and has 2 inch long pointed, 
sharply toothed, dark green lustrous leaves. Sometimes one sees it as 
a rounded spreading shrub, at other times as a small tree. It is a plant 
which will withstand clipping should this be necessary, a treatment 
which will not suit P. decora which hails from Lazistan near the south- 
eastern coast of the Black Sea, whence it was introduced by BOURGEAU 
in 1866. It is of stiff dense habit and has large elliptic-lanceolate dark 
glossy green leaves. As well as the plant in Seven Acres there is a fine 
specimen of this species in the border which runs along the northern 
end of the Glasshouses. 

Among other evergreens to note in this border there is Raphiolepis 
x Delacouri which is a hybrid, raised at Cannes about 1896, between 
R. indica and R. umbellata. Although bred so far in the south it appears 
to be reasonably hardy, being only slightly damaged at Wisley in the 
winter of 1946-47 although elsewhere it was badly injured in exposed 
sites in the winter of i939-40. Situated close by is Bupleurum 
fruticosum, which makes a small shrub and which at all times of the year 
is attractive with its glabrous scarcely stalked bluish-green leaves. 

Leaving the Gardens the visitor will pass the exotic-looking Japanese 
Fatsia japonica with deep-lobed palmate leaves, and the common Tree 
Ivy Hedera helix var. arborescens, which sprawls over the lawn in front of 
the north end of the Laboratory. 
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THE HISTORY OF GARDEN ROSES 


Ann P. Wylie 
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(Lecture given on August 10, 1954; COL. F. C. STERN, M.C., O.B.E., F.L.S., 
V.M.H., in the Chair) 


Part I 


N recent years, two of the Masters lecturers have spoken on kindred 
I subjects: MR. CRANE in 1950, who discussed the origin and improve- 
ment of cultivated plants in general, and COLONEL STERN who in 1952 
spoke on the contribution cytological studies have made to the advance- 
ment of horticulture. My topic today is really the application of the 
principles then broadly described to one particular genus of cultivated 
plants, the Roses. I shall precede my discussion of the history of the 
garden Roses by a brief consideration of the genus as a whole and by 
fitting those species which have been ancestral to our garden Roses into 
their generally accepted taxonomic position. 


ANCESTRAL SPECIES 

The number of species in the large and varied genus Rosa depends 
on the species-concept of the systematist concerned: in the generally 
accepted classification of the well-known American taxonomist REHDER 
(1940), which agrees reasonably well with the available cytogenetical 
facts, there are about 120. Roses are found in the north temperate and 
sub-tropical parts of both New and Old Worlds; they extend from the 
Arctic Circle to New Mexico in North Ameria, to Abyssinia in North 
Africa and the Himalayas and into Bengal in the Far East. 

In REHDER’S classification there are four subgenera, three very small 
and aberrant and one major one, Eurosa, containing the Roses proper. 
Of the ten sections into which Eurosa is divided, three again are very 
small and of little significance as far as the garden Roses are concerned. 
The seven more important sections, which all have adnate stipules, 
include the Chinenses and Synstylae, distinguished from the other five by 
their exserted styles, which are free in the former and fused in the latter. 
Both are uniformly diploid with fourteen chromosomes and both contain 
species highly important in garden Rese development (Text Fig. 1). 
The short-styled sections are the Pimpinellifoliae (diploid and tetraploid) 
and Gallicanae (tetraploid) with solitary, bractless flowers, and the 
Caninae (tetraploid to hexaploid) and Cinnamomeae, in which I include 
the related Carolinae, whose species range from diploid to octoploid, 
with corymbs of flowers. The Pimpinellifoliae include the familiar Scots 
Rose, R. spinostssima, and the frequently grown R. Hugonis, also R. foetida, 
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an important garden Rose ancestor. The Gallicanae contain many impor- 
tant ancestral Roses, too, R. gallica itself and also the ancient hybrids 
derived from it, the Damasks, Centifolias, Mosses and Albas. But the 
largest section, the Cinnamomeae, has provided no important ancestral 
species at all and only two of the diploids, R. rugosa and R. cinnamomea, 
have been concerned in minor developments. 

Text Fig. 1 shows the taxonomic positions of the various species 
involved in the origin of the cultivated Roses. We see that only seven 
species (or eight, if R. damascena is classed as a separate species) have been 
of any importance at all, while a further seven or eight have occupied only 
very minor roles, generally far removed from the main streams of Rose 
development. Moreover these few ancestral species are for the most 
part confined to three of the subdivisions in the genus. The sections 
Gallicanae and the closely related Chinenses and Synstylae contain all the 
major species but one and half the minor species. It should also be 
noted that, although there are many polyploid Rose species, these are 
found principally in the sections which have not contributed to garden 
Rose development (notably the Cinnamomeae and Caninae). Of the im- 
portant ancestors, R. gallica (and its derivatives) and R. foetida are 
tetraploids, while all the rest are diploids. 


GARDEN ROSES BEFORE 1800 


The evolution of Roses in cultivation in the Western world falls clearly 
into two main parts, the dividing line being provided by the introduction 
of perpetual-flowering Oriental Roses to Western Europe at the end of the 
eighteenthcentury. Up to 1800, the European garden Roses all belonged 
to the section Gallicanae. They were hardy shrub Roses, predomin- 
antly summer-flowering only. Several groups can be distinguished, 
not always very sharply owing to hybridization between them. However, 
R. gallica, the French Rose, is an ultimate ancestor of them all. A very 
clear and fully documented account was given by HURST (1941) in the 
Society’s JOURNAL, to which very little can be added today. I shall 
therefore briefly summarize the results of his cytogenetical and biblio- 
graphic researches before passing on to consider in more detail the 
modern era of garden Rose development. 

R. gallica has an extremely long history of cultivation whose begin- 
ning cannot now be traced. As has happened in a number of Rose 
species, variants in which colour and degree of doubleness of the flower 
were affected occasionally appeared and were preserved. The group of 
French or Provins Roses is derived from such mutants and the products 
of intercrossing them. This hybridization was spontaneous until the 
eighteenth century, when Dutch and later French horticulturists began 
to breed Gallicas on a large scale. HURST (1941) reports that all the 
cultivated varieties of R. gallica examined by him were tetraploids like 
the wild R. gallica and the same is so for the few that I have looked at. 

The Damask group has many characters in common with R. gallica 
and is undoubtedly descended from this species, but at present we can 
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only guess what may have been the other ancestral species. Two groups 
of Damask Roses can be recognized, the summer-flowering ones such as 
the familiar “York and Lancaster’ variety and those which produce, 
after the main flowering season in early summer, a second more sporadic 
crop of flowering shoots in the autumn. These Autumn Damasks were 
much prized on this account by the Romans. HuRsT concluded from 
an analysis of their botanical characters that both groups of Damasks 
were the products of hybridization of R. gallica with one of the Musk 
group of species: R. phoenicia in the case of the Summer Damasks and 
R. moschata itself for the Autumn Damasks. Although both these Musk 
species (like all their section, the Synstylae) are diploids, the Damask 
roses (with rare exceptions) have proved to be tetraploids. However, 
as we shall see later, the modern Rose groups provide plenty of examples 
of the development of stable tetraploids from initially triploid ancestors, 
so the cytological facts cannot be regarded as evidence against HURST’s 
theories. Breeding experiments being carried out by MR. ROWLEY at 
Bayfordbury may eventually help in solving the problem of the origin 
of the Damasks. 

The Centifolias or Cabbage Roses would seem to be more recent in 
origin than the Gallicas or Damasks. They cannot be traced with 
certainty earlier than the first part of the eighteenth century. Again, 
R. gallica must have been an important ancestral species and once more 
we can only guess as to other components of what HuRST regarded as 
very complex hybrids. All Cabbage Roses examined by Hurst (save the 
variety ‘Rose des Peintres’) proved to be tetraploids like the Gallicas 
and Damasks. The first Centifolia varieties were completely double- 
flowered and bud mutation was the sole source of new varieties until 
the origin of the single-flowered sport at the beginning of last century 
made hybridization with other groups possible. The best-known muta- 
tion in the Centifolia group is the so-called Moss mutation which oc- 
curred at least twice and possibly three times (HURST and BREEZE, 1922). 
The original Moss Rose then produced by further mutation a series of 
varieties paralleling those found in the Centifolias save for the presence 
of the moss. As with the Centifolias proper, a semi-single flowered 
Moss mutant appeared early in the nineteenth century which was then 
used extensively in hybridizing. The Moss mutation has also occurred 
independently in the Autumn Damask group (CARRIERE, 1865). 

The remaining group of summer-flowering European Roses contains 
the Albas. Cytologically these are distinct from the first three groups, 
as they are hexaploids with forty-two chromosomes. This chromosome 
number agrees with the origin which has been suggested on purely 
morphological grounds, that is, from a R. canina-gallica cross with 
R. canina as the female parent (see TACKHOLM, 1922). 

Prior to 1800 therefore, most cultivated European Roses belonged to 
the section Gallicanae. R. gallica itself was the principal species in- 
volved in their origin, but some groups had their inception in ancient 
hybridization with the Musk and Dog Roses. 
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THE EARLY CHINA ROSE INTRODUCTIONS 

We can now turn to the second main period in garden Rose history, 
that is, approximately the last 150 years. The starting point was the 
introduction of perpetual-flowering derivatives of R. chinensis and 
R. gigantea from the Far East. Although, as HURST (1941) showed, 
varieties of R. chinensis were probably cultivated in Italy early in the 
sixteenth century, none of the early introductions into Italy, Holland, 
Sweden and England seems to have played any important part in the 
development of our modern Roses. There are four important intro- 
ductions only which were used in breeding work. All of them were 
cultivated Chinese Roses, probably many generations removed from the 
wild R. chinensis (Fig. 161) and R. gigantea (Fig. 162) themselves. In 
order of introduction these four Stud Chinas, as HURST called them, are: 


(i) Slater’s Crimson China of 1792, which was figured in the Botanical 
Magazine for 1794 as R. semperflorens. 'This was a dwarf, perpetual- 
flowering, semi-double variety with dark red flowers. HURST (1941) 
reports it to be triploid with twenty-one chromosomes, but not com- 
pletely sterile, so that it was possible to raise hybrids from it. There are 
also diploid Crimson China varieties, such as the one generally known 
as ‘Miss Lowe’s.’ 

(ii) Parsons’ Pink China of 1793, said to have been sent back to 
SIR JOSEPH BANKS by a member of LORD MACARTNEY’S embassy to China. 
As was also the case with SLATER’s variety, this new introduction quickly 
found its way to France, where it was soon used in breeding work by 
THORY and REDOUTE, and from there to North America in about 1800. 
HURST reports PARSONS’ Pink China to be a diploid and I can confirm 
this for the variety grown today as ‘Old Blush China’ is probably the 
same. 


(iii) Hume’s Blush Tea-Scented China of 1809, figured by ANDREWS 
in 1810 as R. indica odorata. Botanical analysis of its characters by 
HuRST revealed a mixture of those of R. chinensis and R. gigantea, with 
the latter species predominating. This variety was an important an- 
cestor of the Tea Roses. We do not know what its cytological constitu- 
tion was, the variety now being extinct, but from the evidence of its 
descendants it is safe to assume that it, too, was a diploid, like its 
ancestral species. 


(iv) Parks’ Yellow Tea-Scented China of 1824. 'This variety was 
brought back by one of the many plant-hunting expeditions sponsored 
by the R.H.S. Although it, too, is now extinct, there is a good figure in 
REDOUTE (1835) as R. indica sulphurea. In this case also, we can infer 
that the variety must have been another diploid, from the chromosome 
numbers of Roses bred from it. According to HURST, this variety again 
shows a mixture of characters from R. chinensis and R. gigantea, with 
a preponderance of those from the latter species. It was very important 
in extending the range of colours found in the garden Roses and was 
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the only source of a real yellow until the Persian Yellow, R. foetida, 
was used in breeding many years later. 


ORIGIN OF NOISETTE, BOURBON AND TEA ROSES 

As is well known, the first results of crossing the new Chinese intro- 
ductions with the Roses then grown in the Western world led to the deve- 
lopment of the groups known as the Nozsettes and Bourbons. ‘ext Fig. 2 
shows in outline the probable sequence of events in the origin of the 
Noisettes. The initial cross between the Musk Rose (R. moschata) and 
the new Pink China of PARSONS was made in about 1802 by CHAMPNEYS 
in South Carolina, the China variety having recently been imported 
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Text Fic. 2—Chart showing the principal steps involved in the origin of the 
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from France. The Rose ‘Champneys’ Pink Cluster’ came from this 
cross; it combined the climbing habit and clusters of sweet-scented 
flowers from the Musk parent, with the semi-double pink flowers of the 
China parent. Like R. moschata, the variety was summer-flowering only, 
the gene for the perpetual-flowering character being recessive, as HURST 
showed. ‘Champneys’ Pink Cluster’ has fourteen chromosomes like 
its parents and owes its origin therefore to gene recombination on the 
diploid level, without the complication of polyploidy. 

A second generation was raised from seed of CHAMPNEYS’ hybrid by 
PHILIPPE NOISETTE, a French nurseryman at Charleston, from which 
was selected the Old Blush (or French) Noisette Rose. NOISETTE sent 
this to his brother in Paris in 1814 and he distributed in Europe. This 
Rose was figured as R. Noisettiana in 1821 by REDOUTE. It is more dwarf 
and compact in growth than its parent and has more double flowers 
which are produced throughout the summer. HURST (1941) reports that 
it, too, is a diploid. 

There was not much variation in the race of Noisettes bred in France 
from these early hybrids, many of which appear to have been rather 
sterile, until, towards 1830, the Blush Noisette was crossed with the 
newly introduced parks’ Yellow China, with the aim of producing a 
yellow-flowered Noisette. As well as yellow Noisettes, however, such 
as ‘Lamarque’ and ‘Despréz a fleurs jaunes,’ this cross also gave rise to 
dwarf varieties, the yellow Tea Roses, of which ‘Smith’s Yellow’ (1833) 
was one of the first (Text Fig. 2). Further breeding yielded varieties more 
and more removed from the old Noisettes and with a greater preponder- 
ance of characters from R. gigantea, so that these later varieties are really 
better described as Climbing Tea Roses; examples of these are ‘William 
Allen Richardson’ and ‘Maréchal Niel.’ These, it should be noted, are 
still diploids. 

Text Fig. 3 sketches in a similar way the origin of the Bourbon group. 
For this we have to turn to Reunion Island (near Mauritius), formerly 
known as I’Ile de Bourbon. On this island it was the custom to plant 
rose hedges for dividing up the land. One Rose commonly used for this 
purpose was the old Autumn Damask or ‘Rose of Four Seasons’ and 
another was PARSONS’ Pink China. In 1817 the French botanist, BREON, 
found a handsome plant in a mixed hedge of these two varieties, which 
was intermediate between them in appearance. He removed this sus- 
pected hybrid to his botanic garden and seeds from it were sent to 
M. JACQUES, the royal gardener, in Paris. From them was raised the 
‘Rosier de |’Ile Bourbon,’ figured by REDOUTE in 1824. This was a 
vigorous plant with bright rose-pink semi-double flowers possessing the 
damask scent of one of its putative grandparents, and flowering well in 
the autumn. 

Not much is known about the detailed history of the Bourbon group 
widely grown in the first half of last century. Many varieties probably 
arose from crosses of the original hybrids with the Gallicas and Damasks, 
with subsequent interbreeding. Although the original Bourbon was a 
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triploid according to HURST (1941), this chromosome number agreeing 
with its assumed Damask-China origin, many of the later varieties in 
the class are tetraploids with twenty-eight chromosomes. Examples of 
these are ‘Mme. Pierre Oger’ (Fig. 163) and ‘Louise Odier.’ 

As well as giving rise to this class of shrub Roses, the Bourbons proper, 
it seems that the original hybrids also played a part in the development 
of the Tea Roses. It is recorded that the Pink Tea Roses started from 
crossing a Bourbon with HUME’s Tea-Scented China, which produced 
the variety ‘Adam’ (1833). Theseearly pink Tea Roses were presumably 
the diploid segregates from the triploid-diploid cross and possessed a 
fairly high proportion of R. gigantea characters. 

Further development in the Tea Rose class came from intercrossing 
the Noisette-Teas on the one hand with the Bourbon-Teas on the other. 
This yielded many varieties widely grown between 1840 and 1890, 
noted for their abundance of large, beautifully formed flowers. But, 
a legacy no doubt of R. chinensis and R. gigantea ancestry on both 
sides, these Tea Roses were not especially hardy in northern Europe 
and England, though flourishing in such places as the Riviera and 
southern U.S.A. 

The cytological picture in the Tea Roses is rather more complicated 
than was at one time thought. By no means all the older varieties are 
diploids, although, as would be expected, the varieties extensively used 
in subsequent breeding are mainly diploid. A number of triploids have 
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now been found, for instance, ‘Homére’ and ‘Papa Gontier,’ while 
‘Souvenir de Gilbert Nabonnand’ is a tetraploid. Similarly, ‘Gloire de 
Dijon,’ variously classified as Climbing Tea or Noisette, has long been 
known to be tetraploid (TACKHOLM, 1922). Bourbon ancestry is reported 
for the latter variety and the same may be the case in the other polyploid 
Tea Roses. 


ORIGIN OF HYBRID CHINA AND HYBRID PERPETUAL CLASSES 


As well as helping to create the Noisette, Bourbon and Tea Rose 
classes, the important China introductions were also crossed directly with 
the European Roses, principally members of the Gallica group, which were 
noted seed-bearers, to produce a race of Hybrid Chinas (Text Fig. 4). 
The first of these was ‘Brown’s Superb Blush’ (1815), from a Gallica 
crossed with HUME’s Blush China. The triploid chromosome number 
reported by HURST (1941) agrees with this origin. A good many other 
varieties came from similar crosses and most were probably triploids, 


ROSA DAMASCENA ROSA GALLICA ROSA CHINENS/S ROSA GIGANTEA 
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SLATE R'S CRIMSON CHINA 
1792 


PORTLANO ROSE 
1800 HUMES BLUSH TEA SCENTED CHINA 
1809 
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HYBRID CHINAS 
181s 


@) 


PORTLANDS 


BOURBONS 
1830 


HYBRID PERPETUALS 
1637 


Text Fic. 4—Chart showing origin of the Hybrid China class and derivation 
of the Hybrid Perpetuals 
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to judge from the many complaints in contemporary literature of their 
sterility (see WILDON, 1932). However, about 1830 a break occurred with 
the appearance of tetraploids in the group. HURST mentioned ‘Malton,’ 
‘Athalin’ and two others in this category. These had the reputation of 
being excellent seed producers (RIVERS, 1837). All these early Hybrid 
China varieties were once-flowering only, but carrying the recessive gene 
for perpetual flowering, and the fertile (tetraploid) ones were important 
in the subsequent development of the Hybrid Perpetuals, which were 
dominant for the latter haif of last century along with the Tea Roses. 

A number of separate streams of Rose development merged to pro- 
duce this Hybrid Perpetual class (Text Fig. 4). Besides the tetraploid 
Hybrid Chinas, the later Bourbons (notably the variety ‘Gloire des Roso- 
manes’) were important ancestors and also the ancient Portland Roses, or 
Damask Perpetuals, of probably Autumn Damask and Crimson China 
origin. The latter small group included the famous ‘Rose du Roi’ (1816), 
from which many of the Hybrid Perpetuals are descended. The Port- 
lands produced a succession of flowers during the summer, being much 
more floriferous than their Autumn Damask ancestors. 

Crosses of ‘Rose du Roi’ with the tetraploid Hybrid Chinas, notably 
‘Athalin,’ produced remontant varieties with larger flowers than the 
older Portlands. They were recognized as a distinct group in about 1835, 
JEAN SISLEY of Lyon was one of the early raisers of Remontants (or 
Hybrid Perpetuals, the somewhat inadequate Fnglish version) and he 
was soon joined by LAFFAY who bred many of the important early Hybrid 
Perpetuals, including ‘La Reine’ (1843). LAFFAY brought Bourbons 
into his crosses as well as the Hybrid Chinas and Portlands, and the 
famous variety ‘Général Jacqueminot,’ from which so many modern 
Roses are descended, was derived from a Bourbon (‘Gloire des Roso- 
manes’)-Portland cross. 

Hybrid Perpetuals as a whole, with such varied origins, are a hetero- 
geneous collection for which common characters are hard to find. If 
there is one point on which most writers are agreed, it is that the term 
“Perpetual” is not a good one to apply to the group, since many 
varieties, particularly the early ones, have only a very limited rebioom 
in the autumn. However, most were vigorous and hardy, with flower 
colours ranging from purple and deep red to pink. A few varieties were 
white, but there were no real yellow ones. It is possible to recognize 
(ELLWANGER, 1882) eleven distinct groups in the Hybrid Perpetuals, 
each composed of similar and, as far as we can tell from the inadequate 
records left, inter-related varieties. Examples of these are the ‘La Reine’ 
family with thirteen other varieties, the ‘Victor Verdier’ one with 
twenty-one and that headed by ‘Général Jacqueminot’ with fifteen. 
They can be distinguished by such characters as fragrance, which ranges 
from very little or none in the ‘Victor Verdier’ family to highly developed 
in the ‘Général Jacqueminot’ group, and autumn bloom, which is poor 
in ‘Géant des Batailles’ and its relatives and abundant in the ‘Victor 
Verdier’ group. 
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Photo, J. E. Downward 


Fic. 160—Rose ‘Nevada,’ F.C.C. June 15, 1954, shown by Messrs. T. Hilling & Co. 
(See p. 579) 
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Fic. 161—Rosa chinensis, from a drawing by ALFRED PARSONS, R.A., in The Genus 
Rosa, by ELLEN WILLMOTT (See p. 559) 
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Fic. 162—Rosa gigantea, from a drawing by ALFRED PARSONS, R.A., in The Genus 
Rosa, by ELLEN WILLMOTT (See p. 559) 
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Photo, J. E. Downward 
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one of the best of the Bourbon group 


Fic. 163—Rose ‘Madame Pierre Oger, 
(See p. 562) 
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Photo, J. E. 


Fic. 164—Paeonia ‘Rose Garland,’ A.M. June 15, 1954, shown by MRS. G. ANLEY 
(See p. 578) 
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Photo, J. FE. Downward 


Fic. 165—Lilium ‘Kelmarsh,’ A.M. July 13, 1954, shown by 0. E. P. WYATT, ESQ. 
(See p. 577) 
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Photo, Graham Thomas 


Fic. 166—Hoheria Lyallii (See p. 575) 


Photo, 7. E. Downward 

Fic. 167—* Lyfrenaria ‘Darius,’ F.C.C. April 27, 1954. A bigeneric cross be- 
tween Bifrenaria Harrisoniae and Lycaste Skinneri ‘Hellemense,’ shown by 
Messrs. McBean’s Orchids, Ltd. (See p. 544 of November JouRNAL) 
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All eight Hybrid Perpetual varieties whose chromosome number is 
known are tetraploids, like the groups which gave rise to the class. The 
occurrence of quadrivalents at meiosis and tetrasomic inheritance would 
help to explain the complicated behaviour in inheritance of the perpetual- 
flowering character. 

To sum up what I have said so far: we have seen that the Far 
Eastern R. chinensis-gigantea derivatives produced the diploid climbing 
Noisette Roses following a cross with R. moschata, and the triploid (later 
tetraploid) Bourbon group of shrub Roses from hybridization with the 
Autumn Damask Rose. They also gave rise to the Hybrid China shrub 
Roses from crosses with the Gallica group. Further crosses of Noisettes 
and Bourbons to the Tea-Scented Chinas started the race of dwarf 
ever-blooming Tea Roses. These were mainly diploids, but there were 
also triploid and tetraploid varieties, particularly those of Bourbon 
ancestry. On the other hand, interbreeding of Hybrid Chinas, Bourbons 
and Damask Perpetuals yielded the race of tetraploid Hybrid Perpetuals, 
which were hardy shrubs with, for the most part, a limited rebloom 
only. These two distinct groups of Hybrid Perpetual and Tea were the 
dominant garden Roses from about 1840 for nearly half a century. 


ORIGIN OF THE HYBRID TEA ROSES 
As has been pointed out, each of these two groups had its limita- 
tions, and it was natural that attempts should soon be made to obtain 
through hybridization a race which combined the good qualities of the 


two. This was done in the first place by the French breeder GuUILLOT, 
who in 1867 introduced the variety ‘La France,’ forerunner of the 
Hybrid Teaclass(Text Fig. 5). Its parents have been widely quoted as the 
Tea Rose ‘Mme. Bravy’ and the H.P. ‘Mme. Victor Verdier.’ However, 
some doubt must be attached to this, as to so many of the early pedigrees, 
since GUILLOT (1879) himself says: “I cannot give information on the 
parents of ‘La France,’ since the seeds of the different Tea varieties 
were mixed together in 1864 (the year the cross was made). From its 
wood, thorns, leaves and flower, it is a hybrid variety derived from a 
Tea Rose, and not at all like other hybrids.”’ The triploid chromosome 
number found for ‘La France’ (WYLikz, 1954) certainly agrees with a 
Tea-Hybrid Perpetual origin, but it seems that the actual varieties con- 
cerned are not known. As MASTERS himself wrote in 1877 about the 
type of record then kept by Rose breeders, “‘too often it is to be feared 
that the pedigrees given are at best mere guess work,” and, again, “hence 
it may be that the pedigree of a florists’ flower, though given in all good 
faith, may yet scarcely be a trustworthy document in the eyes of a 
physiologist.”” The general habit of ‘La France’ was that of a Hybrid 
Perpetual, but it possessed the fine shaped buds and free-flowering 
character of the Tea Roses. 

The recognition of the origin of a new group was long delayed, as 
has so often proved the case in Rose history, and it was not for thirty 
years that the Hybrid Teas were generally considered as distinct from 
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Hybrid Perpetuals. Even as late as 1886, there was acrimonious dis- 
cussion in the Gardeners’ Chronicle on this subject. 

The original triploid Hybrid Teas were for the most part rather 
sterile, like the first Bourbons and Hybrid Chinas, and for twenty-five 
years or so new varieties were produced mainly by repeating the primary 
Tea-H.P. cross, using different parental varieties. Many breeders were, 
naturally, trying to raise further generations from the desirable new 
hybrids and again we find many complaints in the literature of fifty 
years ago about their poor or non-existent seed-setting qualities. Thus 
DICKSON (1909) reported that hundreds of crosses were made with 
‘La France’ before any seedlings were obtained, but as these included 
the famous mother variety ‘Mrs. W. J. Grant,’ their efforts were not 
wasted. 
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Text Fic. 5—Origin of the Hybrid Tea class, the parallel development of the Dwarf 
Polyanthas and the subsequent rise of the Hybrid Polyanthas from 1850 to 1950 
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These varieties raised with such difficulty from the primary hybrids 
were probably all tetraploid. This is so for ‘Caroline Testout’ and the 
fertility of such well-known H.T. parents as ‘Lady Mary Fitzwilliam,’ 
‘Mme. Abel Chatenay’ and ‘Liberty’ leads one to suppose that they too 
were tetraploids. All the later varieties examined have proved to be 
uniformly tetraploid (WYLIE, 1954). We have already noted the origin 
of tetraploids from triploids in the Hybrid Chinas and Bourbons, mainly 
from crossing the triploids to the tetraploid side of the original cross, 
and we will find the same thing happening again in the later Hybrid 
Polyantha group. 

All show the same situation; a more or less long period in the initial 
stages of development of the group during which progress was slow 
and hampered by sterility, followed by a period of exceedingly rapid 
production of new varieties once the tetraploid level was reached and 
fertility restored. 

The Hybrid Teas soon took over the place formerly occupied in 
gardens by their ancestors, the Hybrid Perpetuals, largely on account 
of their more continuous flowering season, while in their comparative 
hardiness lay their great advantage over the Tea Roses. Flower colours 
were mainly in the range from deep red through pink to white; there 
were no good yellow varieties among the early Hybrid Teas. 

The introduction of a new species into the garden Roses was neces- 
sary before the colour range in the class could be extended. This 
happened, as is well known, at the beginning of this century, when 
R. foetida was employed in the breeding programme of the famous 
French hybridist PERNET-DUCHER (Text Fig. 5). ‘This so-called “species” 
(almost certainly an ancient hybrid itself) is outstanding for the brilliance 
of its deep yellow flowers and it was this character that PERNET-DUCHER 
was hoping to introduce into the Hybrid Teas. It proved to be a very 
slow business, however, as R. foetida is highly sterile and HURST (1941) 
records that PERNET-DUCHER crossed thousands of Hybrid Perpetuals 
with the Persian Yellow Rose (the double-flowered variant of R. foetida) 
from 1883 to 1888, before finally obtaining a few seeds when using the 
H.P. ‘Antoine Ducher’ as a female parent. One of the two seedlings 
raised was, HURST records, like a Hybrid Perpetual in habit and general 
flower shape, colour and scent, but resembled R. foetida in its rounded 
leaflet shape, its single flowers with bicoloured petals and its short 
flowering season. This, when crossed with a Hybrid Tea, produced the 
variety ‘Soleil d’Or,’ the first really yellow Hybrid Tea. It was a tetra- 
ploid, like its grandparents, and rather sterile, but not sufficiently so to 
prevent further crossing with the tetraploid Hybrid Teas. 

At first the varieties derived from crosses with ‘Soleil d’Or’ and 
other early hybrids with the Austrian Copper (R. foetida bicolor) were 
put into a separate group, the Pernetianas, characterized by their brilliant 
yellow and orange shades (often bicolors), excessive thorniness, lack of 
fragrance and extreme susceptibility to the fungus disease Black Spot. 
The last three characters were also inherited from R. foetida and most 
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undesirable in a good garden plant. Repeated crossing to good Hybrid 
Tea varieties and careful selection during the next twenty-five years, 
however, led to the elimination of most of the faults introduced by 
R. foetida and also to the complete merging of the Pernetianas with the 
Hybrid Tea class proper. There are very few varieties bred today 
which do not trace back on one side or the other to one of the early 
Pernetiana varieties, such as ‘Soleil d’Or,’ ‘Lyon Rose’ or ‘Souvenir de 
Claudius Pernet.’ For instance, the widely grown variety, ‘Crimson 
Glory,’ introduced by KORDES in 1937 and subsequently used by many 
breeders, traces back through its parent ‘Cathrine Kordes’ to the old 
Pernetiana ‘Willowmere’ (KORDES, 1939). 

Surprisingly little accurate information is available about the genetic 
basis of the characters important in Rose breeding. This applies as well 
to many other genera which have a long history of cultivation, such as 
the Daffodils. Moreover the tetraploid nature of the modern garden 
Roses makes analysis more difficult than it would be in diploids and 
necessitates the raising of much larger families to recover the full range 
of recombination. Added to this is the highly heterozygous nature of 
most existing varieties, so that the working out of their genotypes in 


¥ the first place entails much labour. Two American breeders (LAMMERTS, 
* 1945, and swim, 1948) have published their conclusions about the mode 


of inheritance of certain characters based on the analysis of seedling 
populations: these may be summarized as follows: 


A. Characters dependent primarily B. Characters dependent on the 


on a single dominant gene interaction of many genes 
Glossy leaves (vs. dull) Vigour 
Mildew resistance (vs. susceptibility) Fragrance 
Climbing habit (vs. dwarf) Thorniness 
Double flowers (vs. single) Strength of neck 

and probably also Width of leaf 

Rust susceptibility Length of cutting stem 
Small leaflet size Shape of bud and open flower 


Upright habit 
Billiard ball type of flower centre (as 
in e.g. ‘Radiance’) 


With regard to flower colour, the facts seem to be these: the dominant 
(wild type) colour in Roses is magenta-pink or Tyrian rose to rose-red. 
This pink is dominant on the one hand to dark red and also to orange- 
yellow, yellow, white and scarlets. Deep yellow is recessive to light 
yellow and white is recessive to cream and light yellow. The type of 
petal with a yellow or silver reverse side is recessive to the self-coloured 
one. VON RATHLEF (1928) estimated that two or three different factors 
existed for red and pink colours, three or four for yellow and that several 
inhibitory factors were also present. But much more work must be done 
before the mode of inheritance of colour is well understood. 
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The modern Hybrid Teas are the result almost entirely of inter- 
crossing existing varieties of the class, no new species having been intro- 
duced since the time of PERNET-DUCHER, more than half a century ago. 
Continued inbreeding results, as swim (1948) has noted, in a marked 
depression of vigour, to be expected in a group derived from species 
which are habitually outcrossed. The most striking results have nearly 
always come from crossing varieties belonging to lines which have de- 
veloped separately for some time. This has produced marked heterotic 
effects on occasion. ‘Thus LAMMERTS crossed representatives of very 
distinct lines to produce the immensely vigorous and successful variety, 
‘Charlotte Armstrong’ (1940), which has since been widely used in further 
breeding. Its parent varieties were ‘Crimson Glory,’ product of several 
generations of breeding by korpes, and ‘Soeur Thérése,’ the end of a 
long line of breeding by PERNET-DUCHER. Another example is ‘Peace,’ 
probably the most notable introduction of the post-war years. Its parents 
were ‘Joanna Hill,’ an American Rose descended from the ‘Ophelia’ line 
on both sides, and a seedling from (‘Charles P. Kilham’ « ‘Margaret 
McGredy’), both of which varieties were raised by the McGredy firm 
in Northern Ireland, which like most of the large establishments has 
concentrated on line-breeding. 

However, one departure from the usual type of Hybrid Tea breeding 
deserves to be noted. About forty years ago, the BROWNELLS, American 
breeders from Rhode Island, found that the Hybrid Tea varieties then 
in existence were quite unsatisfactory for their locality, especially with 
regard to winter-hardiness. They decided on the species R. Wichuraiana 
(the climber from Japan and E. China) as the most suitable source of 
basic breeding material in search of winter-hardy and black-spot-free 
Roses (BROWNELL, 1953). All the so-called “sub-zero” Hybrid Teas in- 
troduced by the BROWNELLS in the last fifteen or so years trace back to 
one (or more) of three VAN FLEET Hybrid Wichuraiana climbers: ‘Mary 
Wallace,’ ‘Glenn Dale’ and ‘Dr. W. Van Fleet ’ whose origin is shown 
in Text Fig. 6. 


Hybrid Teas R. WICHURAIANA Teas 
2x 
a pink variety ‘Isabella Sprunt’ 
| | 
MARY WALLACE GLENN DALE 
‘Souvenir de ‘Safrano’ 
Pres. Carnot’ | 
DR. W. VAN FLEET 
3x 


Text Fic. 6—Origin of the vAN FLEET Hybrid Wichuraiana Climbers used in 
breeding hardy Hybrid Teas 
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PLANTS AND PROBLEMS 


The progenies from crossing these Wichuraiana climbers with 
Hybrid Teas or Hybrid Perpetuals were themselves mainly large- 
flowered climbers in the first generation or two, the climbing habit 
being dominant you will recall to dwarf, but even in the first cross with 
the VAN FLEET hybrids, dwarf bushy types occasionally appeared, such 
as ‘Break o’ Day.’ By the third and fourth generations of crossing with 
good Hybrid Teas and with bushy types of Wichuraiana origin, varieties 
of true Hybrid Tea appearance were abundantly produced which were 
absolutely hardy and notably disease resistant. Text Fig. 7 shows how 
some of these were derived. 

As a result of this breeding programme carried on during forty 
years, there are now available sub-zero H.T. varieties in all colours 
(and more recently some Floribundas) suitable for the climatic con- 
ditions found in Canada and north and central U.S.A. The BROWNELL 
varieties are not widely grown over here, our climate not demanding 
such hardiness, but their potential value as breeding material has not 
escaped the notice of such astute workers as KORDES (1951a) who, for 
instance, used ‘Break o’ Day’ in creating the notably hardy Hybrid 
Polyantha variety ‘August Seebauer.’ 

The Hybrid Teas themselves have, of course, been widely used in 
crosses with other groups, to produce initially distinct classes of culti- 
vated Roses. But I must defer consideration of these developments until 
the second lecture. I have now reached the end of one of the main 
lines of Rose evolution and in the next part I shall have to go back a 
bit in time to trace what else has been happening this century besides 
the perfecting of the Hybrid Tea. 


PLANTS AND PROBLEMS XI 


LONGEVITY OF SOME SEEDS , 


Question. Can you please give me some information about the germina- 
tion of the so-called ““mummy” Wheat found in Egyptian tombs ? 
The sale of such grain by local guides in the pyramids is often ridi- 
culed but is there any scientific data about the germination of grains 
of Wheat and how it compares with that of the seeds of other plants ? 


Answer. Much has appeared in the press from time to time on the 
longevity of various seeds and many wild claims have been made 
especially about the ‘mummy’ Wheat. These particular claims are 
quite unfounded. Experiments have shown that Wheat grains up 
to ten years old will germinate quite freely, but older than this the 
percentage germination falls sharply and after twenty-five years 
germination is exceptional. 

Considering other plants, seeds of some members of the family 
Leguminosae are among the most interesting for they have a marked 
viability after long periods in store. In this family there are a 
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number of cases where seeds a hundred years old have germinated 
although, of course, the percentage of viable seeds is small. 


SALT AS A HERBICIDE 
Question. Can you kindly tell me why common salt is not used more often 
than it is as a weedkiller? It is cheap to buy and this summer it 
certainly burnt up a number of weeds around our house. 


Answer. Common salt can be used as a herbicide and, indeed, has been 
for a number of years. It is easy to apply and cheap to buy but its 
use has disadvantages; on heavy soils it is liable to damage soil 
structure while on light soils it is readily dispersed and once in a 
dilute solution it will act as a plant stimulant. 


CULTIVATION OF SELF-BLANCHING CELERY 
Question. For some years we have been growing Self-Blanching Celery 
but we are not satisfied with the results. We noticed that a year or 
two ago you had a trial of this vegetable at Wisley. Could you please 
give us some advice on the cultivation of this crop ? 


Answer. ‘This crop is not frequently grown in private gardens as the 
normal, late-maturing varieties are preferred. However, there is no 
reason why it should not be grown as it provides a useful vegetable 
for September. 

The soil requires to be well cultivated and to this end it is 
necessary to double dig and incorporate a generous dressing of well 
rotted farmyard manure. Before planting it is advisable to apply a 
base dressing of 


24 oz. per square yard of superphosphate 
1 oz. per square yard of sulphate of potash. 


Seed should be sown between March roth and 24th in heat. 
The seedlings should be pricked out into boxes as soon as they are 
large enough to handle. ‘The plants are gradually hardened off and 
set out in their permanent position in late May. They should be 
spaced g inches each way in beds 6 feet wide with a path 18-24 inches 
between the beds. The close planting ensures that the Celery is 
blanched and to complete the blanching of the outside rows straw 
or boards should be placed round the beds when the plants are 
g inches high. 

As this crop requires a plentiful supply of water throughout the 
growing season, water should be given to the equivalent of 1 inch 
of rain each week. 


MANURING FOR NEWLY PLANTED FRUIT TREES 
Question. 1 am never sure whether or not manure should be dug in 
before planting fruit trees and bushes. As I have some to put in as 
soon as weather and soil conditions allow I should like your advice 
on the matter. 
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Answer. Generally speaking manure should be used for bush fruits 
(i.e. Currants and Gooseberries) but not for tree fruits (Apples, 
Pears, Plums, Peaches and Cherries). Where hungry sandy soils 
are encountered, however, it is advantageous to manure for tree 
fruits otherwise they are liable never to become really well estab- 
lished. Well decayed “‘short’’ manure should be used for this type 
of soil and coarser more strawy material for bush fruits on heavier 
soils. In either case it is best to dig in the manure a week or two 
before planting when making the planting holes so that the sub- 
soil has time to settle. Also, it is most important when planting to 
ensure that no roots come directly into contact with the manure as 
this can prove very harmful to the tree. 


RENOVATING NEGLECTED ORCHARDS 
Question. I have recently taken over a small orchard which has been 
neglected for a number of years. It is difficult to know where to 
start in trying to renovate the overgrown trees and I would be glad 
of any advice you can give plus the name of a good, well illustrated 
book dealing with the subject. The orchard contains Apple, Pear 
and Plum trees, most of them worth-while varieties. 


Answer. Such neglected trees will almost certainly need a lot of surplus 
wood thinned out but it is never wise to do all of this work in one 
season. Wholesale removal of wood and branches in one operation 
is often more harmful than beneficial to the tree concerned and such 


work is best spread over two or three years. Pruning on the Apples 
and Pears can start this winter but that on the Plums should be held 
over until May of next year, when the risk of Silver Leaf infection 
will be minimized. 

A brief but very well illustrated chapter on the treatment of 
neglected trees will be found in the Seciety’s publication The Fruit 
Garden Displayed, price 6s. od. 


SYCAMORE BLACK BLOTCH 
Question. Has Rose Black Spot any connection with the black spots on 
the leaves of a large Sycamore tree growing in my garden ? 


Answer. The black spots on the Sycamore leaves have no connection 
with Black Spot on Roses. The disease of Roses called Black Spot 
is caused by the microscopic fungus parasite Diplocarpon rosae but 
the Black Blotch or T'ar Spot of Sycamore leaves is due to the attack 
of the fungus Rhytisma acerinum which is an entirely different fungus. 
The Sycamore spot is very common on Acer pseudoplatanus (Syca- 
more) but less common on A. campestre (Maple) and A. platanoides 
(Norway Maple). The Sycamore fungus lives on the fallen leaves 
in winter to reinfect the following season. It is not a serious disease 
although when abundant it may cause the leaves to fall a little earlier. 
All that can be done to reduce infection is to rake up and burn the 
fallen leaves in the autumn. 
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POTATO SCAB 


Question. My Potatoes this season had rough scabby skins and I am 
told this is Common Scab. Is there any remedy for it ? 


Answer. Potato Common Scab occurs mostly on light “hungry”’ soils 
deficient in humus and it is often difficult to eradicate. An important 
precautionary measure is to supply the Potato patch with sufficient 
humus such as manure, peat, vegetable compost or even grass 
mowings. These can be dug in almost up to planting time. Lime 
should not be applied as it is believed to encourage scab. The crop 
should be rotated as far as is possible and care taken not to use 
scabby tubers as seed. 


CUTWORMS 


Question. The enclosed grub was found in the soil during digging 
operations. I would be extremely grateful if you would identify it 
and inform me whether it is injurious. 


Answer. ‘The grub found in the soil is the larva of the Yellow Under- 
wing Moth, 7riphaena pronuba. The adult moths are on the wing in 
June and July and the eggs are deposited in large clusters on the 
foliage of weeds or cultivated plants. After about two weeks the 
larvae hatch and feed on the basal parts of the stem. Feeding con- 
tinues until the following early spring when they pupate in the soil. 

The larvae of this moth and related species are commonly called 


“Cutworms” or “Surface Caterpillars.” They are dirty, greenish- 
grey, caterpillars which feed principally at night on the lower parts 
of the stems of plants, partially or completely severing them at ground 
level. Plants attacked in this way readily wilt or snap off at the base. 

Control may be achieved by lightly dusting the base of the plants 
and surrounding soil with 5 per cent. gamma BHC or in the case of 
vegetable crops with 5 per cent. DDT. 


THE RHODODENDRON BUG 
Question. I enclose some Rhododendron leaves which appear to have 
been attacked by a rust. Can you advise me how to prevent it 
spreading to the other bushes in my garden ? 


Answer. Your Rhododendron has been attacked by the Rhododendron 
Bug Stephanitis rhododendri, which causes a pale mottling of the 
upper surface of the leaves and chocolate spotting of the lower. 

The lacy-winged adults, which are about } inch long, appear in 
August. The eggs are inserted into the midribs on the underside of 
the younger leaves during August, September and October. The 
nymphs emerge the following May or June and cluster together, 
feeding on the lower surface of the leaves. 

Infested bushes should be sprayed with DDT (wettable or 
miscible) in mid-June and again three weeks later. 
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NOTES FROM FELLOWS 
Furcraea Bedinghausii 


HESE photographs of Furcraea Bedinghausti (Fig. 168) were taken 
‘to five weeks apart and give some idea of the rapidity of this 
plant’s flowering growth. The first was taken about four days after the 
flowering shoot appeared on May 1, the second, when the plant was in 
full flower and about 15 feet high on June 6. The creamy waxen flowers 
are now fully opened on the cascade-like flowering shoots. It is quite 
one of the most beautiful of its kind. The first of these plants was 
brought here over sixty years ago by my father-in-law sIR THOMAS 
HANBURY, and only once before have they flowered in this garden; that 
was in 1938, when fifteen of them flowered at the same time on one 
sunny slope. The trunk is about 14 feet high with rough silvery bark 
and blue-grey foliage. 

I only have six more plants, and luckily this time they have not 
caught the flowering infection, as they are widely separated. Young 
plants can be grown from seed and from tiny plants which form 
bulbils on the flowering bracts. But they are very slow growing, taking 
at least forty years before they flower and die. 

DOROTHY HANBURY-FORBES 
La Mortola, 
Ventigmilia, 
Italy. 
Hoherias 


When July arrives a search will reveal that there are several good 
shrubs still to bloom, after the great rush of blossom in June. The 
Fuchsias, Hypericums, Hydrangeas, Stewartias, and several other 
noteworthy genera are joined by the Hoherias, New Zealand shrubs of 
large dimensions and great beauty, bearing white flowers. 

The Hoherias belong to the Mallow family and the name preserves 
in Latin form the Maori ‘Hoihere.’ Their soft bark and the shape of 
the leaves recall the Chilean Abutilon vitifolium. For many years known 
as Plagianthus or Gaya Lyallii, Hoheria Lyalli is the name under which 
the most popular species is known, and a more gracious shrub of about 
12 feet in height and width I do not know. It is an erect grower while 
young, after which the branches open and fork gracefully, for the 
smaller twigs weep under the weight of the foliage and flowers. Just 
such a growth is shown in the photograph, taken at Clarendon Park, 
the home of mR. and MRS. CHRISTIE-MILLER, near Salisbury, where I was 
fortunate in catching a fine specimen just at its best on July 18th. The 
sage green of the leaves makes a soft foil for the flowers, which show 
creamy yellow anthers. They have a lace-like effect and a most pieasing 
quality, but very little scent. On young shrubs the flowers tend to be 
hidden among the luxuriant foliage (Fig. 166). 
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In the garden this shrub is not particular in regard to soil; at 
Clarendon Park it is rich and moist and lime-free, while at COLONEL 
F. C. STERNS’ chalk garden at Goring-by-Sea, Sussex, H. sexstylosa 
has made a wonderful plant up to 18 feet or so. This species flowers 
several weeks later and has shiny narrow leaves distinctly serrate, and 
a more erect habit. Even later is H. populnea which is also strong- 
growing. 

It is very difficult to visualize the space these shrubs will cover, 
when a small plant arrives from the nursery, but they do not take kindly 
to pruning, and, moreover, such restrictive treatment should not be 
accorded to specimens of so much inherent grace and charm. The ideal 
would be to plant them as individuals, with a dark-foliaged tree behind 
them, such as a Copper Beech or purple-leaved Plum, and some big 
clumps of lavender- or blue-flowered plants in front, such as Agapanthus 
or Aster ‘Frikartii.” I do not think they are very long-lived trees in 
cultivation over here, and they cannot be described as hardy except in 
sheltered gardens, but H. Lyallii seems reasonably hardy in the South 
and West of England; several fine specimens are thriving in gardens of 
my acquaintance. 

GRAHAM THOMAS. 


PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE BEEN 


MADE IN _ 1954 


Angelonia Gardneri A.M. June 29, 1954. A greenhouse peren- 
nial introduced from Brazil about 1838. It has slender stems about 
30 inches tall, with linear-lanceolate, decussate leaves 4 inches long. The 
flowers are about an inch across, five-parted, in colour Campanula 
Violet (H.C.C. 37/1), spotted inside, and they are carried in long, 
graceful racemes. Exhibited by The Director, Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew. 

Campanula glomerata superba A.M. July 13, 1954. An 
excellent hardy herbaceous plant forming a mass of erect stems 
2 feet high, clothed with ovate-lanceolate leaves and bearing dense 
clustered heads of Violet (H.C.C. 36/1) flowers. Exhibited by Capt. 
Collingwood Ingram, Benenden, Kent. 

Dregea sinensis A.M. August 10, 1954. A tender flowering 
climber native to China. It has broadly ovate leaves 3 inches long, 
and umbels of a dozen or more small white, red-dotted flowers. It is 
figured in the Botanical Magazine (t. 8976) as Wattakaka sinensis. 
Exhibited by L. Maurice Mason, Esq., Talbot Manor, Fincham, Kings 
Lynn. 

. Escallonia ‘Donard Radiance’ A.M. June 29, 1954. A strong- 
growing shrub of erect, compact habit. It has short, axillary racemes of 
Carmine Rose (H.C.C. 621) chalice-shaped flowers each } inch across, 
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contrasting agreeably with the glossy, dark green foliage. It appears to 
be a very floriferous variety. Exhibited by Messrs. Slieve Donard 
Nursery Co., Newcastle, Co. Down. 

Hypericum patulum ‘Hidcote’ A.M. July 27, 1954. This large- 
flowered form of Hypericum patulum is unusually hardy, and retains 
its foliage through winters of ordinary severity. The golden-yellow petals 
are broad and smooth, and surround a neat crown of erect stamens. 
Exhibited by Messrs. T. Hilling & Co., Chobham, Woking. 

Ixora chinensis A.M. June 15, 1954. A greenhouse shrub intro- 
duced from China in 1822, and formerly much grown as a pot plant. 
The specimen shown carried a dozen large corymbs of light orange 
flowers. Exhibited by The Director, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 

Laeliocattleya ‘Joan Gilbert’ A.M. September 7, 1954. The 
spike bore a single flower almost 5 inches in diameter with sepals and 
petals of a rich Indian Yellow (H.C.C. 6/2) shaded with copper and faint 
purple at the tips of the petals. The strongly frilled labellum was 
Garnet Lake (H.C.C. 828/2) with gold veining. Raised and exhibited by 
Messrs. Black & Flory, Ltd., Orchid Nursery, Slough, Bucks. 

Lilium Davidii F.C.C. July 27, 1954. A very beautiful and easily 
grown Lily native to Western China. The brownish-tinted stem rises 
erect from the bulb to a height of 4 or 6 feet, bearing narrow, spreading 
leaves and a terminal raceme of up to twenty more or less pendulous 
flowers. The reflexing perianth-segments are bright orange-red freely 
spotted with black. This species is a stem rooter, and if planted 
8 inches deep in soil containing plenty of leaf-mould it soon spreads by 
means of underground rhizomes. Exhibited by The Director, Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew. 

Lilium (Martagon album x Kelloggii) ‘Kelmarsh’ A.M. 
July 13, 1954. A most handsome hybrid raised by the exhibitor. It has a 
sturdy bronze-tinted stem about 6 feet tall bearing whorls of lanceolate 
leaves up to 7 inches long, and a raceme of about seventeen well- 
spaced pendulous flowers on slightly ascending pedicels. ‘The perianth- 
segments are wide-spreadiny and slightly recurved at their tips. The 
open flower measures 2 inches in diameter, and has a whitish ground- 
colour heavily suffused with purplish-maroon outside, and a pinkish 
ground freely speckled with dark colour within. Exhibited by O. E. P. 
Wyatt, Esq., Maidwell Hall, Northampton (Fig. 165). 

Lilium Shelburne Hybrids ‘Winter Sunset’ A.M. July 13, 
1954. This hybrid has much the habit and foliage of L. regale, which is 
one of its parents. The flower is about 4} inches long and as wide. ‘The 
inside is silvery rose-pink, with deep yellow at the base; outside the 
perianth is flushed and banded with brownish-red. Exhibited by Col. 
F. C. Stern, O.B.E., M.C., F.L.S., V.M.H., Highdown, Goring-by-Sea. 

Paeonia lutea var. Ludlowii A.M. May 25, 1954. A very fine 
variety first collected by Kingdon-Ward and subsequently by Ludlow, 
Sherriff and others in S.E. Tibet. It forms an erect, deciduous bush at 
present 6 or 7 feet high. The golden-yellow, saucer-shaped flowers, 
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each 4} inches across, are borne in clusters from the apical buds of 
the previous year’s wood, and open as the leaves are beginning to 
expand. The mature leaf is imperfectly biternate with lobed and 
sharply incised oval leaflets up to 7 inches long, with a petiole some- 
times nearly a foot long. Exhibited by Messrs. R. C. Notcutt, Ltd., 
Woodbridge. 

Paeonia ‘Rose Garland’ A.M. June 15, 1954. A beautiful variety 
with single flowers 5 or 6 inches across. The broad petals are of a 
bright salmon-rose colour, and surround a cluster of golden stamens. 
Exhibited by Mrs. G. Anley, Wych Hill, Woking (Fig. 164). 

Paeonia suffruticosa ‘Cassandra’ A.M. May 25, 1954. A very 
beautiful Tree Paeony raised by the exhibitor. It has a semi-double 
flower with rosy-carmine obovate petals 34 inches long enclosing a tuft 
of gold-tipped stamens. Exhibited by Col. F. C. Stern, O.B.E., M.C., 
F.L.S., V.M.H., Highdown, Goring-by-Sea. 

Passiflora quadrangularis A.M. August 24, 1954. The Grana- 
dilla is a native of the West Indies and has been in cultivation in this 
country for nearly two centuries. It is a strong climber with broadly 
ovate leaves up to 8 inches long and is suitable for a warm greenhouse. 
The flower is pendulous and cup-shaped, 44 inches wide, and has 
pink and white petals and a remarkable corona of long white filaments 
banded with red and purple. The fruit is ovoid, yellowish-green, 
about 8 inches long, and contains a sweet, edible pulp. Exhibited by 
L. Maurice Mason, Esq., Talbot Manor, Fincham, Kings Lynn. 

Philadelphus ‘Sybille’ A.M. July 13, 1954. The specimens 
exhibited had long, arching growths closely set with lateral branchlets 
averaging 3 inches in length, each bearing glossy ovate leaves 14 inch 
long and usually three flowers. The individual flower is about 2 inches 
across, rather squarish in outline, white with faint purple centre spot, 
and strongly fragrant. Being of modest size this is one of the best for the 
smaller garden. Exhibited by L. Maurice Mason, Esq., Fincham, 
Kings Lynn. 

Populus candicans ‘Aurora’ A.M. July 27, 1954. An interesting 
variegated form of the ‘‘Bulm of Gilead,” in which most of the leaves 
are more or less creamy-white in colour. The exhibitor recommends 
severe pruning and heavy manuring for the best results, and states that 
the plant has never shown any sign of reversion even when propagated 
from root-cuttings. Exhibited by Messrs. Treseders Nurseries (Truro) 
Ltd., Truro. 

Primula prolifera A.M. May 25, 1954. A hardy and vigorous 
species of the Section Candelabra. it forms a massive crown of oblong 
to subspathulate, efarinose leaves as much as a foot long with numerous 
easily discernable lateral veins. In late May it produces stout, erect 
scapes up to 2 feet tall, bearing two or three superposed whorls of 
bright yellow flowers an inch across. Exhibited by R. Olaf Hambro, 
Esq., Logan, Stranraer, and the Commissioners of Crown Lands, 
Windsor Great Park, Berks. 
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Pyrostegia ignea A.M. July 13, 1954. A tropical evergreen 


climber native to Brazil, sometimes known as Bignonia venusta. The 
freely-branched growths bear compound leaves composed of two ovate, 
acuminate, deep green leaflets. The tubular, five-lobed, Saturn Red 
(H.C.C. 13) flowers, each 2} inches long, are borne in bold, pendulous 
clusters of about thirty. Exhibited by L. Maurice Mason, Esq., Talbot 
Manor, Fincham, Kings Lynn. 

Reevesia pubescens A.M. July 27, 1954. A shrub from the 
Eastern Himalaya and South-western China, suitable only for the most 
favoured localities in the British Isles. It has dark, oblong, evergreen 
leaves 3 inches long, and dense terminal panicles of scented white 
flowers each } inch across. Exhibited by Sir Henry Price, Bt., Wake- © 
hurst Place, Ardingly. 

Rosa Dupontii A.M. June 29, 1954. A very attractive hybrid over 
a century old, believed to have originated from R. moschata x R. 
gallica. It forms a rounded bush 6 feet tall with light green foliage 
and numerous single white, blush-tinted, fragrant flowers over 3 inches 
across. Exhibited by Messrs. T. Hilling & Co., Chobham, Woking. 

Rosa laevigata A.M. May 25, 1954. A vigorous, half-hardy, ever- 
green climber native to China and naturalized in the south-eastern 
U.S.A. It has leaves composed of three or five lustrous ovate or 
lanceolate leaflets, and solitary, fragrant white flowers 2 or 3 inches 
across. Exhibited by Sir Ralph Newman, Bt., Blackpool, Dartmouth. 

Rose ‘Nevada’ F.C.C. June 15, 1954. A beautiful Rose, stated to 
have arisen from a cross between ‘La Giralda’ and R. Moyesu, but 
showing little influence of the latter parent. It forms a sturdy bush up to 
7 feet high with practically thornless, arching branches bearing two 
crops of flowers—the first in June and the second from August onwards. 
The flower is single, 4 inches across, the flesh-coloured bud opening 
creamy white with a central cluster of yellow stamens. Exhibited by 
Messrs. T. Hilling & Co., Chobham, Woking (Fig. 160). 

Rosa pomifera duplex A.M. June 15, 1954. This double form of 
the “‘Apple Rose” also known as “‘Wolley Dod’s Rose”’ forms a vigorous 
bush reaching a height of 8 feet. It has soft grey-green foliage and semi- 
double clear pink fiowers carried in large clusters. Exhibited by Messrs. 
T. Hilling & Co., Chobham, Woking. 


BOOK NOTE 


“Wild Flowers. Botanising in Britain.” By J. Gilmour, M.A., and M. 
Walters, M.A., Ph.D. Pp. xiv + 242, with 45 colour photographs, 27 photo- 
graphs in black and white, and 3 line drawings. The New Naturalist. London, 
(Collins), 1954. 

Wild Flowers, which has recently been published in the main New Naturalist series, 
is a very welcome addition to popular books on British plants. ‘The authors, who are 
well-known professional botanists, both in field botany and in experimental taxonomy, 
have written a masterly book full of enthusiasm, rich in its contents and illustrations, 
and easy to understand by all who read it. The main title may be somewhat misleading 
because under ‘‘Wild Flowers” one might expect a book dealing with the identification 
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of plants. Although the authors have included some keys to groups difficult for be- 
ginners (Appendix II), and have given the essential characters for distinguishing allied 
species, the book is mainly devoted to the history, biology and ecology of the British 
flora, with special reference to the ecological preferences and cytological peculiarities of 
individual species. In addition, the authors have indicated many ways in which 
amateurs by observation of plants in the field and by recording and experiment could 
be of great assistance in the study of the British flora. The methods and equipment for 
the collecting and preservation of specimens, as well as the selection of reference books 
given by the authors will be very helpful to beginners (Appendix I). Technical terms 
are explained in a glossary which is combined with the index, but there is no difficulty 
in using it. 

This book should be regarded as a valuable complement to Dr. Turrill’s book, 
British Plant Life, published in the same series in 1948. 

The whole book contains fourteen chapters and each author (indicated by his 
initials) is responsible for certain chapters or sections of a chapter. 

In the first chapter, ‘“The anatomy of field botany,’’ aims and methods of botanizing 
have been discussed. The next chapter ‘‘How our flora was discovered,’’ deals with the 
history of British botany, which began in the middle of the sixteenth century when 
William Turner, the ‘Father of British Botag samc 
third chapter, ‘ “The biology of our flora,’’ is 
plants from embryo to embryo, and with fe 
and biotic) determining vegetation. Further, } 
analysed. The last section of this chapter shot - 
its modern concept. The fourth chapter, ‘‘He 
the history of the British flora which is based 


various deposits, such as coal, limestones, clay THE 


to descriptions of the most important British ] 
These chapters include: woodlands (oakwood 
——— alderwood and carr), hedgerows, | 


imestone uplands, mountains, bogs, fens, mat T Oo - H I S V O L U M E H y. 


(sand-dunes, shingle, salt marshes, cliffs and ro 
und and walls. The authors have produced 


¢ selection of the plants characterizing parti FROM THIS POSITIO 


skill. In the last chapter, entitled ‘‘How to gt 
out in the field and learn plants by experience; a { 
specimens will add greatly to their knowledge. 


« student could participate in work on British THE BEGINNIN G O] 


groups in the field and in the herbarium, using t 
of species, particularly that of a single species, 


taxonomic methods. THE CONVENIENCE 


The book is of high standard. Only a few mi 
be noted that some plants are cited with no in 
country, e.g. S. African Salvia cleistogama (p, 
plant (of British plants, e.g. Sieglingia decumbé 
Gaultheria procumbens (both natives of N. Ant 
caused by common names. (p. 75). The statement tnat Carex fiacca “avoids acid 
soils completely” (p. 99) is too sweeping; it grows sometimes also in bogs, to- 
gether with C. demissa, which is a plant of acid soils. On p. 80 Stachys officinalis 
and S. sylvatica are referred to as typical hedgerow plants. Although they occur 
there, the former is an open-wood and grassland plant, whilst the latter is a typical 
woodland plant. 

The photographs in black and white are very artistic. Unfortunately, the colour 

hotographs are not uniformly good. In addition to several fine photographs (e.g. 

Plates 7, 9, 11), there are some in which the colours are not well reproduced (e.g. 
Plates 6, 15, 31) or the plants are out of focus (e.g. Plates 5, 8, 13, 18). 

Both authors are to be congratulated on this excellent book which will be not only 
of considerable assistance to the beginner but also of great interest to the more advanced 
amateur or professional botanist. A. MELDERIS 
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of plants. Although the authors have included some keys to groups difficult for be- 
ginners (Appendix II), and have given the essential characters for distinguishing allied 
species, the book is mainly devoted to the history, biology and ecology of the British 
flora, with special reference to the ecological preferences and cytological peculiarities of 
individual species. In addition, the authors have indicated many ways in which 
amateurs by observation of plants in the field and by recording and experiment could 
be of great assistance in the study of the British flora. The methods and equipment for 
the collecting and preservation of specimens, as well as the selection of reference books 
given by the authors will be very helpful to beginners (Appendix I). Technical terms 
are explained in a glossary which is combined with the index, but there is no difficulty 
in using it. 

This book should be regarded as a valuable complement to Dr. Turrill’s book, 
British Plant Life, published in the same series in 1948. 

The whole book contains fourteen chapters and each author (indicated by his 
initials) is responsible for certain chapters or sections of a chapter. 

In the first chapter, ‘“The anatomy of field botany,’ aims and methods of botanizing 
have been discussed. The next chapter ‘‘How our flora was discovered,” deals with the 
history of British botany, which began in the middle of the sixteenth century when 
William Turner, the ‘‘Father of British Botany,” first described British plants. The 
third chapter, ‘“The biology of our flora,”’ is concerned with the life-cycle of individual 
plants from embryo to embryo, and with the different habitat factors (climatic, edaphic 
and biotic) determining vegetation. Further, various types of communities have been 
analysed. The last section of this chapter shows the evolution of species and explains 
its modern concept. The fourth chapter, ‘‘How our flora came to Britain,’’ elucidates 
the history of the British flora which is based on the study of fossil plant remains in 
various deposits, such as coal, limestones, clay, peat, etc. Chapters 5-13 are devoted 
to descriptions of the most important British habitats with their characteristic plants. 
These chapters include: woodlands (oakwoods, beechwoods, ashwoods, birchwoods, 
——- alderwood and carr), hedgerows, moors, heaths, commons, chalk downs, 

imestone uplands, mountains, bogs, fens, marshes, rivers, lakes, ponds, the sea coast 
(sand-dunes, shingle, salt marshes, cliffs and rocks), fields, roadsides, arable land, waste 
und and walls. The authors have produced excellent descriptions of these habitats. 

e selection of the plants characterizing particular types of habitat is done with great 
skill. In the last chapter, entitled ‘‘How to go further,” beginners are advised to go 
out in the field and learn plants by experience; a further study of literature and herbarium 
specimens will add greatly to their knowledge. Finally, ways are suggested in which 
a student could participate in work on British plants. These are: (1) study of critical 
groups in the field and in the herbarium, using traditional methods, (2) study of ecology 
of species, particularly that of a single species, and (3) study of plants by experimental 
taxonomic methods. 

The book is of high standard. Only a few minor comments may be made. It should 
be noted that some plants are cited with no indication that they are not native in this 
country, e.g. S. African Salvia cleistogama (p. 34) as an example of a cleistogamous 
plant (of British plants, e.g. Sieglingia decumbens is cleistogamous) or Betula lenta and 
Gaultheria procumbens (both natives of N. America) to illustrate the confusion often 
caused by common names. (p. 75). The statement that Carex flacca “avoids acid 
soils completely” (p. 99) is too sweeping; it grows sometimes also in bogs, to- 
gether with C. demissa, which is a plant of acid soils. On p. 80 Stachys officinalis 
and S. sylvatica are referred to as typical hedgerow plants. Although they occur 
there, the form: r is an open-wood and grassland plant, whilst the latter is a typical 
woodland plant. 

The photographs in black and white are very artistic. Unfortunately, the colour 
en are not uniformly good. In addition to several fine photographs (e.g. 

lates 7, 9, 11), there are some in which the colours are not well reproduced (e.g. 
Plates 6, 15, 31) or the plants are out of focus (e.g. Plates 5, 8, 13, 18). 

Both authors are to be congratulated on this excellent book which will be not only 
of considerable assistance to the beginner but also of great interest to the more advanced 
amateur or professional botanist. A. MELDERIS 
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Its invigorating action promotes healthier 
and sturdier plant growth plus Bigger 
and Better Crops 

Gardeners throu oughout the country send 
us their letters of appreciation. 


RESULTS PRODUCE 
ENVY 
114.52. Mrs. U. Holloway, 
Edbrooke 


FULLY UP TO 
CLAIMS 
17.5.52. Ernie Wyatt, 107, 
Road, Ma Monta Road, Si § 
is small, and thou refreshin te find 
only had |4 ibs. last year, 
the results were simply am-  *ticle which comes fully 
azing, and my garden was = up _to the claims of the 
the envy of all my friends. 
14 1b.6/6 Wib.13/- 56 Ib. £1.24 


Carriage paid nearest station or post paid home 

where possible. Cash with order. 

Buy from your local dealer, or if in difficulty senda 

1/— stamp and a large envelope for 48 page let 

pa sow the secret of how to win prizes. 1/- 
‘unded against subsequent order. 


THE CORNISH FLEXIBLE EARTH CO., 
52 LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 
London Showrooms: 52 The Cornish jungle, 228 Strand, 
(Opposite Law Courts). Central 8195. 
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POTHOLES 


OR WORN PLACES 


Your PATHS — 

DRIVE OR FORECOURT ? 
Then use MENDAROAD, the 
simple self-appiied asphaltic 
material which can be Laid 
Coid with ordinary garden 
tools. Each bag is a complete 
unit providing a hard imper- 
vious surface ready 
for immediate use. 
29/6 per cwt. 
Packed in} cwt. bags. 


Carriage paid 
England & Wales. 


(MENDAROAD) 


j DO IT YOURSELF ~ AT A QUARTER THE COST 


GEO. A. WEBSTER LTD. 
3 BUCKINGHAM PLACE, LONDON, S.W.! 


YOUR 
against FROST 


AUTOMATIC... CLEAN... 
EFFORTLESS... ECONOMICAL 


Get e HUMEX elec- 
tric heater and you’re 
safe against frost. 
HUMEX watches the 
weather for you 
switches itself on whert 
needed - off again 
4 when correct temp- 
erature is obtained. 
HUMEX saves money 
because it uses current only when 
necessary. Water filled, humidity can 
be controlled by adjusting ventilating 
lids. Order now for immediate de- 
livery. 


Model 800 For green- Mode! 1250 For green- 
houses up to 600 cubic ft. houses up to 1,000 cubic 
10’ x 8’). Complete ft. (14’x 10"). Complete 


POST THIS COUPON NOW 
Please send me, without obligation, your FREE brochure 
on Automatic Greenhouse Heating. 
NAME a 
ADDRESS 
ROBERTS ELECTRICAL COMPANY LTD. (DEPT 5) 


11/13 High Road, Byfleet, Surrey. Tel.: Byfleet 3314 


| 
ale 
| 
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Cuprinol ‘Dip’ has been 

produced to meet the needs of nurserymen, seedsmen, 
growers and market gardeners, who require an effective yet 
inexpensive wood preserver for dipping seedboxes, stakes. 
canes and other timber. It preserves these articles from 
Decay or Boring Insects and avoids the heavy costs of 
frequent replacements. Cuprinol ‘ Dip ’ is harmless to plants 
and once dry can be safely used in contact with them. 
Available in barrels or special 5 gallon drums and obtain- 
able through your usual horticultural sundriesman. 


CUPRINOL LTD., TERMINAL HOUSE, GROSVENOR GARDENS, $.W.1 
Telephone : SLOane 9274 


C. H. WHITEHOUSE Loto. 


‘Phone: FRANT 247 Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 


“THE PREMIER” 
Greenhouse 


Constructed of 
WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Specially designed for the Chrysanthemum en- 
thusiast and others who require a low-priced 
Made in three sizes :— greenhouse with glass to near ground level. 


8ft. x 6ft. lOft. x 7ft. I2ft. x 8ft. In six complete sections—Simple to erect. 


PAINTING UNNECESSARY 
LOW IN UPKEEP COSTS 


NEW FULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 


/ 
NEW, 
CUPRINOL DIP 
FOR NURSERIES. § 


WILTON HOTEL 


WILTON ROAD, VICTORIA, 


LONDON, S.W.1 


(Opposite Continental Section Victoria 
Station) 


Underground and Buses 
to all parte of London. 
Convenient . Oomfort- 
able. 


Telegrams: “ Tuffato, Sowest, London.” 
Telephone: Victoria 2026-7. 


Two New Illustrated Pamphlets 
ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL 
FLOWERS 
by A. P. BALFOUR, F.1.s. v.M.H. 
THE CULTIVATION 
OF ROSES 
by J. WILSON 
Price 1s. each, postage 3d. from 


THE SECRETARY 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
VINCENT SQ. LONDON, S.W.I. 


KNIGHT’S NURSERIES LTD. 
HAILSHAM, SUSSEX 


MERITORIOUS FRUITS 


NEW APPLES 
on Certified East Malling Stocks. 


MERTON PROLIFIC, dessert, carries heavy 
crops regularly; green, turning to pale yellow, 
sweet. November to February. 

MERTON WORCESTER, dessert, keeps 
longer than Worcester Pearmain, creamy 
yellow with scarlet flush. September. 

BOWDEN’S SEEDLING, dessert, one of the 
heaviest croppers, similar to “Jonathan,” good 
keeper. November to December. 

CORTLAND, dessert, juicy, sweet refreshing 
flavour. November to January. 

MICHAELMAS RED, dessert, carly, crisp 
and juicy. August-September. 

Prices 10/- each, Carriage paid. Or the 
collection of five, 45/- 


New Raspberry ‘‘ Golden Everest’’ 
offered for the first time. 
Large golden fruit of delicious flavour, very 


prolific, strong grower. Fruiting July-August. 
Strong Canes 42/- dozen. Carriage paid. 


SOUTHERN TREE SURGERY 


COMPANY 


Arborists and ign Tree Surgeons 
Byways, 


Mants. 
(Tet. 3872) 


Advise on, estimate for, and carry out all tree work. 


Plant Polyanthus NOW 


Red or Yellow Shades, Flame, Fancy or 
mixed. 7/6 a doz., 15/— 25, 27/6 50, 
50/- 100. 


Packing and Carriage free. 


WILLIAM LORD (LEEDS) LTD. 


POLYANTHUS NURSERIES, 
WETHERBY ROAD, 
BARDSEY, NR. LEEDS 


WATTLE FENCING 


ECONOMICAL SCREEN and 
WIND SHELTER 


BUY THE BEST 
12/10, Stakes 104. 


Carriage paid station. 
NU-LOCK @ OSIER @ CLEFT CHESTNUT etc. 
Fence your garden the ‘RURAL’ way. 
DAVIDS RURAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
128(R), EBURY STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


(Offices and Showroom) 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE 


GARDENING GLOVES 
HEDGING GLOVES 
THORNPROOF GLOVES 
CHAMOIS CLEANING 
GLOVES 


made from soft and pliable first quality hide 
in all sizes and as supplied to che Fellows of R.H.S. 
since 1920. 


Write for the New Price List 
ADA EVERITT, Gardening Gloves 


82b, CONSTABLE ROAD, IPSWICH, Suffolk. 


5 Minutes Horticultural Hall. 
: for Business 
THE 
a Woodham Lock, 
West Byfleet, 
Surrey 
(late of Walton) 
CLOSE 
x 
22/8 1/3 
| 
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PLANTS NEED 
MANGANESE... 


Our Agricultural Department continues to collect 
information about the occurrence, recognition, and 
control of manganese deficiencies affecting plant crops 
in many parts of the world. Advice and literature 
may be obtained from the Department. 


You should enquire in plenty of time about supplies of 
manganese sulphate for horticultural use. If your local 
distributor cannot help you, please communicate with us. 


CHEMICAL & CARBON PRODUCTS LTD. 
ST GEORGE STREET. HANOVER SQUARE. LONDON, Wi 


Triephone MAYfair 7132 Cables CHEMICARBO LONDON 


REMEMBER. 


Those gorgeous displays of Daffodils and Tulips on island sites and approaches 
to our cities and in our parks—those beautiful and clever colour schemes blended 
so harmoniously—+o pleasing to the eye ? 


PARKERS HAD A HAND IN THEM! 


Our Parks people are very discriminating buyers. That is why more and more 
municipalities entrust the supply of finest quality Dutch Bulbs to PARKERS! 
You, too, can have such a display. The cost ?—#o very little compared with the 
joy and pride you derive. 


Autumn 1954 is It is the most 
YOUR co will be sent F ON REQUEST. 


—the GREATEST 
NAME 
BULBS! 


]. PARKER (Dutch Bulbs) Ltd. (27) 
Old Trafford, Manchester 16 


Tel: TRA 1700 sy 


FREE! 
fi | 
\ 


WICKHAMBROOK, Nr. 


T 
In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 


JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 
Sundays—preferably by appointment. 

We have a large acreage of nursery stock, including Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 
Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 

In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 
of all these fruits; and you can see the results at various stages 


PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 


NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 


of growth. 


! 
Out of office hours—W//ckhambrook 304 


J 
Stonor’s MUSHROOM COMPOST 
No composting—can be LAID—SPAWNED— 
CASED SAME DAY AS RECEIVED 
No high temperature required. Can be spawned with 
room temperature at 55°. Large bag (about 4 
bushels) 36/—; medium bag (about 2 bushels) 20/-. All 
Including spawn. Considerable reductions for 5 large bags 
(50 sq. ft. and over). Carriage paid Gt. Britain Mainland. 


POULTMURE LTD. (Dept. 
5_COLLEGE ROAD, HARROW, MIDDLESEX. 


“DURA-LAP” 


GRADE 
WATTLE HURDLES 


C.W.0. BUPERLAP Interwoven 
MENTS, ROCK STONE TUBS 
Write for free lists, Special dosen rate. 
VALE COUNTRY PRODUCTS 
(Dept. R.H.8.), Wantage, BERKS 


“ RIVIERA” SCREENING 


is split ° dia. bamboo bound nearly close by galv’d 
wires in 10 yds. rolls—49", 59 and 69" wide. 


PROOFING 
OPEN WIRE 
OR IRON 
FENCES, ETC. 


Fencing and Gates. All types, supplied and fixed. 
Oak Pale Panels, Wovenwood, Hazel and Osier 
Hurdles, Chestnut Fencing, Teak Garden Furniture. 


GERALD GILMERLTD. 


Te: 1601 LEWES EST. 1922 
And at BISHOP"S WALTHAM Tel.: 27! 


CLOSE BOARD 4 CHESTNUT | 
'G, WILLOW HURDLES, GARDEN GATES & ORNA- © 


ALLWOOD’S 
CARNATION 
FLOWERS 


are the ideal gift for 
all occasions. 


Selected colours or 
unique mixed shades. 
5 
to 
box 
Write for Catalogue 


R.H.S. Cut Flower Dept. 
HAYWARDS HEATH 
SUSSEX 


Garden 
Dens... 


Garages, greenhouses, 
loose-boxes and garden 
buildings of all descrip- 
tions. 

Please send for 
illustrated catalogue. 


WOODCRAFT LTD., 
utteridge St, Hillingdon Heath 
iddx. Tel. HAYes 0657 


‘SERPENT’ 


INDELIBLE (LEAD) 


LABELS 
LAST 100 YEARS 
NEAT,LEGIBLE, 
SELF-AFFIXING, 
ADAPTABLE, COM- 
PLETELY RELIABLE xo. 1 LABEL MACHINE 
Printed with any (different) names, 3/6 Dozen; 
27/- 100. Label-printing Machines from £3 12s 6d. 
Send for lists and FREE SAMPLE (any name). 
Complete Label-machine Oucfits, from £4 15s. 6d., 


make IDEAL GIFTS 
SERPENT LABEL WORKS 


ROCKBEER, EXETER 


4 
# 
Btrong 6 ft. long panels. Hig) 
= 3 ft. high 12/7 
Hazel. Carr. Paid Eng. & Wales = 
ALPHA 
| Dept. 24, Gia 
Uxbridge, 
OR 
4 xvi 


@ Maximum Light @ Patent glazing @ Non-corrodible, no painting 
@ Aluminium Alloy construction @ Easily erected @ No maintenance costs 
@ No draught ventilation @ Sliding doors @ Larger glasshouses available 


Awarded Gold Medals in both amateur 
and commercial sections at Southport 
Flower Show, 1953, also Award of Merit 
for Cold Frames—the only award given. 


The Hartley ““9"’ Glasshouse with glass to 
ground is available 9 feet wide to any length. 
Built in Aluminium Alloy. Enquiries for the 
above or our larger glasshouses will receive 


our prompt attention. 


GREENFIELD - OLDHAM - LANCS. 


Send for details to :— 
Vv. & N. HARTLEY LTD - 


SEEDS 


Selected on the Pedigree 


FOR ALL SOILS 
AND CLIMATES 


THE BEST THAT GROW 


TOOGOOD’S HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 
fully describing the best vegetable seeds, flower seeds, and every- 
thing for the farm or garden, posted freely to applicants. 


TOOGOOD & SONS LTD., 17 MILLBROOK, 
SOUTHAMPTON, ENGLAND 


TT | wadting for! 
GLASSHOUSES | 
Seeds 
|| 


1955 
R.H.S. YEAR BOOKS 


DAFFODIL AND TULIP 


For hybridizers of Daffodils there are Mr. Guy L. Wilson’s informative account 
of recent developments in the breeding of white Daffodils, Mr. Campbell 
Duncan’s account of pink Daffodils in Tasmania and Mr. J. M. de Navarro’s list 
of pedigrees of good varieties. Col. F. C. Stern writes about Daffodils at High- 
down, and Mr. Guy Wilson about highlights of the 1954 season. Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt describes a 12th-century drawing of a Tulip. Mr. George R. Barr has 
written a practical and highly informative article on the cultivation of Tulips 
and Mr. J. F. Ch. Dix describes some of the important new Tulip hybrids 
in Holland. Overseas contributions include an account of Daffodils in 
Virginia by Mr. Harry I. Tuggle, rambling reminiscences of the 1954 season on 
the West Coast of the U.S.A. by Mr. Grant E, Mitsch, an immigrant’s im- 
pressions of Tulips and Narcissi in New Zealand by Mr. G. A. R. Phillips, and 
Mr. J. A. O’More’s reports of Daffodil shows in the North Island of New 

i Zealand. Mr. de Navarro describes the highlights of the Midland Daffodil Show, 
= an and Mr. Cyril F. Coleman, the R.H.S. Daffodil Competitions. The book con- 


tains appreciations and obituaries of three great figures in the Daffodil world, } 


Mr. E. A, Bowles, Major C. B. Habershon, and Mr, Alexander M. Wilson, as 
well as interesting notes, lists of awards, newly registered Daffodils and the 
Daffodil Ballots. 


Price 10s. Postage and Packing 9d. U.S.A. $1.65 post free 


FRUIT YEAR BOOK 


The Reverend C, L. Dunkerley has written an extremely interesting account of 
some early English fruit books. As little has appeared previously on this 
fascinating subject, this article, well illustrated in monochrome and colour, 
makes an important contribution, Dr. L. C. Luckwill’s paper on fruit drop in 
apples and Mr. A. P. Preston’s on the thinning of apples make an interesting 

. pair. Mr. Howard H. Crane describes his fine fruit garden at Pinner and Mr. 
re R. E. Thoday describes fruit-growing in a Cambridge garden. The fluctuations 

and changes of the orchard fauna during the present century, by Dr. A. M. 
Massee, the maintenance of healthy fruit clones, by Mr. R. V. Harris, orchard 
soil management, by Dr. D. W. P. Greenham, and the identification of fruit var- 
ieties, by Mr. A. Gavin Brown, are all subjects of more than usual interest. There 
are two interesting contributions from abroad, one on fruit-growing in New 
South Wales, by Mr. E. Haines and the other on important stone fruit varieties 
in New Zealand, by Mr. A. Farmar. There are also Fruit Group discussions, 
accounts of trips to Fernhurst and Long Ashton, and a report of the Fruit Show. 


Price 10s. Postage and Packing 9d. U.S.A. $1.65 post free 


Obtainable from the Secretary 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.:1 
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1955 
R.H.S. YEAR BOOKS 


RHODODENDRON AND 
CAMELLIA 


To the growers of both these genera the illustrated article on Leonardslee 
will be of particular interest for the large collection includes fine plants of 
the older Camellias and Rhododendrons, together with many of the newer 
introductions. The article on Colonsay describes the growing of Rhododen- 
drons, especially those in the large-leaved series, on a windswept island on 
the west coast of Scotland. Mr. H. G. Hillier’s account of new Camellia 
Hybrids, is a summary of the important developments in the last twenty 
years in Britain. Mr. G. H. Pinckney comments on hardy hybrid deciduous 
Azaleas and Mr. L. F. Frisbee of the Tacoma Rhododendron Society 
writes about R. occidentale in its native habitat on the west coast of 
the U.S. Capt. Neil McEacharn’s account of Camellias at the Villa Taranto 
in Northern Italy is of inter’est to Camellia enthusiasts as is Mr. J. Souster’s 
description of the method of propagating C. reticulata at Kew. There are 
reports of Shows, both here and in the U.S., Trials, Awards and a list of the 
Rhododendron Hybrids registered since 1953. 


Price 10s, Packing and Postage 9d. U.S.A. $1.65 Post Free. 


LILY 


Mrs. J. Norman Henry completes her account of Lilies in her garden in 
Pennsylvania, describing the North American species, many of which she 
collected in the wild. This, coupled with an interesting and informative 
account of Dr A. M. Vollmer’s quest for native Lilies in California and 
Miss E. Field’s competent paper on North American Lilies and their culture 
at a Lily Group Discussion, focuses attention on a group of Lilies which is 
steadily gaining in popularity. The Dowager Marchioness of Londonderry 
describes Lilies at Mount Stewart in Northern Ireland. Of unusual interest is 
Dr. Norma E. Pfeiffer’s illustrated account of her new hybrids of L. auratum x 
L. japonicum and L. rubellum. Mr. F. Kingdon-Ward tells of his discovery of 
the new epiphytic Lily during his recent expedition to Upper Burma. Coll. 
F, C, Stern comments on some of his new hybrids and Mr. F. J. Rose gives 
practical advice on when and where to plant Lilies in the average garden. 
Mr. T. H. Findlay describes the Lily collection at Windsor and the method 
used there of propagating from scales. Mrs. E. B. Trundle outlines the 
numerous activities of the Lily Committee of the Garden Club of Virginia. 
There are also reports of the Lily Group Exhibit and descriptions of plants 
which gained awards. 


Price 10s. Packing and Postage 9d. U.S.A. $1.65 Post Free. 


Obtainable from the Secretary 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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THE GIFT PROBLEM SOLVED 


Our attractive Plant Tokens make the 
ideal Christmas present for garden- 
lovers. ete send us the money (to 
any value), with recipient’s address; and 
we shall forward the token, together with 
our comprehensive catalogue for your 
friend’s personal choice of tree or shrub. 


Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 


PARK ROAD NURSERIES 
KINGSTON - SURREY 


Telephone: KIN 0296 


KETTERING LOAM 


As supplied for over 30 years to the 
Leading Horticulturists. Hand Dug 
Yellow Fibrous, from our own virgin 
fields. Aiso Bedfordshire Silver Sand, 
and Noted Nottingham Marl. 
Quotations for any quantity, delivered 
by Rail, or ear Transport to your 
oor. 


KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD. 
28a STATION RD., KETTERING, 
NORTHANTS 
Telephone: 3059 


SMAIL’S GARDEN SHOP 


Bulbs for Garden or Indoor Culture 
Seeds for Garden and Greenhouse 
Lawn Grass Seed. Fertilisers. 
Insecticides. Sankey’ s 


W. SMAIL 
44/46 Palmer Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
ABBey 4427 
One minute from St. James’s Park Station 
Five minutes from R.H.S. Hall 


OUT OF PRINT AND RARE 
GARDENING BOOKS 


FREE LIST AVAILABLE 
scarce books sought for and reported 
FREE of charge without obligation 


to purchase. Write :— 


DANIEL LLOYD, 


275, Asurorp Rp., Latesam, Mippx. 


TARRY’S KETTERING LOAM 


Finest top spit taken from our own 

virgin fields. Also sterilised soil and 

compost to the John Innes Formula. 

Quotations by return for delivery 

in 7/8 ton lorry loads or by rail 
in small quantities. 


TARRY 


PYTCHLEY LODGE, KETTERING 
Telephone : KETTERING 4061 


BAMBOO CANES 


All per A. Thin B.Med. C. Stout D. Ex. Scout 


100 s. d. s. s. d s. d 
12in. 2 6 30 40 5 0 
18in. 3 0 40 5 0 60 
2 ft. 40 60 7 6 10 0 
24 fe. 5 0 7 0 10 0 15 0 
3 fe. 7 6 10 0 15 0 20 0 
4 ft. 12 6 15 0 25 0 30 0 
5 fe. 25 0 30 0 35 0 40 0 
6 ft. 30 0 35 0 40 0 45 0 
7 fc. 40 0 45 0 50 0 60 0 
8 fc. 45 0 50 0 60 0 70 (0 
10fe. 50 0 60 0 70 ec 0 


0 
Orders up to £1 add 2s. post. Carriage paid 
nearest station. C.VW.O. 

THE BRITISH BAMBOO CANE CO. LTD. 
52, LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 
London Showrooms: 52 ‘The Cornish jungie,”’ 
228 Strand, W.C.2. (Opp. Law Courts.) CEN. 8195 


TREE PAEONIES 


We specialise in these scarce and beauti- 

ful shrubs, and offer a fine selection of 

Japanese and European varieties, also 

some of the lovely orange-scented yellow 
hybrids. 


Write for catalogue to : 
The Sandhurst Nurseries, 
Sandhurst, Camberley, Surrey 


“ECLIPSE” SEDGE PEAT 


Get the BEST out of your peat by using 
specific grades. 


SELECTED GRADE for John Innes 
Compost. 

MEDIUM GRADE for potting Com- 
posts and digging in. 

For Leaflets and full particulars write to: 
ECLIPSE PEAT COMPANY LIMITED 
ASHCOTT - Nr. Bridgewater 

SOMERSET 


Telephone: Meare Heath 282 


i 
Garden Pots 
Bulb Bowls 
xx 


The Fruit Garden 
Displayed 


This is a comparable volume to The Vegetable Garden 
Displayed. Full and explicit details are given for the 
cultivation of both soft and top fruits as well as spraying 
and lists of recommended varieties, It is well illus- 
trated with 346 photographs and contains 176 pages. 
A cloth edition is published, bound ina specially tough 


and water-resistant binding, 


Price 6s. Od. Paper Boards; 8s. 6d. cloth. 
Postage and Packing 9d. 


U.S.A. $1 Paper; $1.40 cloth. 


Obtainable from 
THE SECRETARY, 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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FLOWERING TREES | 
and SHRUBS 


HERBACEOUS and 


ALPINE PLANTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN 


4 CAN BE SUPPLIED BY : ; 


a 


bond WHY NOT GIVE PLEASURE TO YOUR FRIENDS 
oie AND SOLVE A REAL PROBLEM THIS CHRISTMAS a 
of BY SENDING ONE OF OUR GIFT TOKENS? -— 


AVAILABLE AT ANY VALUE FROM 10/6 UPWARDS 
VALID INDEFINITELY 


JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, LTD. 


THE FLORAL MILE, TWYFORD, BERKS 
and THE NURSERIES, BAGSHOT, SURREY 


Printed by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co. Ltd., London and Colchester 
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